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In a very friendly and just notice of Rev. John W. 
Chadwick, in the Congregationalist, there was one sen- 
tence which ought not to go without correction. The 
editor says, ‘““Two or three decades ago he was more 
prominent and influential in the Unitarian body than 
he has been of late, his radicalism not fitting well with 
the more conservative temper of the near past.’”’ Now 
the truth is that radicalism and conservatism have been 
so mingled and modified that nobody heeds the old dis- 
tinctions. By invitation of the American Unitarian 
Association, Mr. Chadwick read an essay at its seventy- 
fifth anniversary, he last May preached the sermon in 
Anniversary Week, and after the publication of his 
memoir of Dr, Channing was invited to write the intro- 
duction to the new edition of Channing’s Works recently 
published by the Association. Mr. Chadwick’s influ- 
ence was wider than ever before, even in orthodox 
churches, because many animosities have given way, and 
things once rejected with fear are now accepted with 
gladness. 

od 


Ir is asked, Is the Biblein danger? Yes, it isin danger 
of being laid upon the shelf never to be read again. 
Probably the majority of business men never open a 
Bible, but the cause of this neglect does not lie in the 
higher criticism or in any of the so-called attacks upon 
the Bible. Many theories of the origin, duty, and destiny 
of mankind which, it was claimed, were based upon the 
Bible, are passing away and with them is passing inter- 
est in the book which is held responsible for these out- 
worn doctrines. It may be that the Bible will come 
again into the place it deserves to hold in the first rank 
among the records of the past, as the result of the new 
studies which reveal it in its true character, as a record 
of the spiritual struggles of some of the most excellent 
seekers for truth and doers of righteousness who have 
ever lived upon the earth. The very efforts which have 
resulted in the total destruction of ancient dogmas con- 
cerning the will of God and the nature of man have 
brought to light facts of wonderful interest to all stu- 
dents of human progress, and will, in time, cause the 
Bible to be read with new delight by those who are 
interested in the history of their race. 


& 


OUGHT men and women to be fed at the expense of 
the charitable, to have their rent paid and things made 
easy for them in the cities where they can find no work, 
when they will not accept honorable work, well paid, in 
the country? One reason for the abandonment of farms 
is not the high cost of production nor the price of labor, 
but the impossibility of getting labor of any kind. - The 
good aspect of this state of things is the proof it offers 
that the people, who a few years ago were glad to take 
any wages that offered, are now so prosperous that they 
can dictate terms. But, if a healthy young woman 
refuses with scorn an offer of $5 a week and her board 
because the woman who employs her lives in the country, 
is it wise and philanthropic to support her in idleness 
while she is getting a place? Is it well to give a robust 
man a meal or a lodging when he is out of work because 
he is out of work on account of his refusal to accept $30 
a month and his board on a farm? 


a 


SLAVERY in the United States, with the horrors of the 
war it caused, the political confusion which followed, 
and the lynchings which now disgrace our country, did 
not and do not all together involve wickedness so deep 
and damnable as that which made the slave trade be- 
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tween Africa and the United States possible, and brought 
wealth to many families in the United States who would 
not now dare to show the papers, if they had them, 
which would show how money was made a century ago, 
in New England as well as in New Orleans and Cuba. 
Within the memory of living men jocular remarks were 
made by merchants of a former generation who con- 
fessed, with a wink, that they dealt in ‘‘wool and ivory” 
on the west coast of Africa. We forget these things, 
partly because we read nothing but the current news- 
paper and let the records of the past perish, but partly 
because they did not excite the horror they would now, 
and so did not leave a record of tumultuous indignation 
to mark the enormity of the crimes committed by people 
who were ‘eminently respectable’? according to the 
standard of their times. A good deal of the privateer- 
ing of those days, ‘‘glorious’’ as it then seemed, would 
now be ranked as vulgar piracy. Even our wickedness 
has put on the garb of decency. 


Christmas. 


If one would know what good the Christmas festival 
has done in the world, he could take no better test of 
progress than the change that has been wrought for the 
better in the pagan ceremonies which are now heartily 
received and innocently cherished in every household 
in the land. While these ceremonies were always cheer- 
ful and tended toward the emancipation of all classes 
from the artificial restraints of life, they were in the 
beginning connected, with sensual orgies now unknown. 
They were never cruel, but always tended toward fes- 
tivity, the expression of animal good spirits, and the 
enjoyment through all the senses of the pleasures to 
which they were adapted. Slaves had a brief respite 
from toil, the poor were feasted, and all classes were 
let loose in a riot of sensuous gratification. Like the 
May-day rites of our forefathers, all these pagan customs 
have been cleansed, refined, brightened with new and 
wholesome meanings, and have become the symbols 
of chastened pleasure, restrained delights, and virtuous 
good health. 

A change similar to that which has made paganism 
serve the purposes of Christianity had been wrought in 
all the other sentiments and passions of human society. 
Revenge, hatred, cruelty, insensibility to suffering were 
not only commonplace a few centuries ago, when the 
condition and fate of those who were regarded as ene- 
mies of God and man were in question, but were taken 
for granted, were even regarded as virtues. Within 
the knowledge of our grandfathers, English troops were 
told, when they captured a town in France, that the 
lives, the persons, the property of the inhabitants were 
theirs to dispose of as they pleased. -Seeking first the 
wine cellars and spirit vaults, the licensed soldiers pre- 
pared themselves for a carnival of which the helpless 
men and women of the town were the helpless and un- 
pitied victims. Something has wrought a_ change, 
and we most heartily believe that among the influences 
tending to the amelioration of the horrors of war, and 
to its final abolition, no day in the year brings such 
powerful influence to bear as the one on which the civ- 
ilized world has agreed to celebrate the birth of Jesus. 

There is no wholesome rite or helpful ceremony or 
festival day that does not suffer abuse and lapse into 
something not intended or desirable unless the high ideal 
which the rite, the ceremony, or the festival symbolizes 
is maintained and exalted. About Christmas sordid 
motives cluster and selfish practices grow for sordid 
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and selfish souls. The season of Christmas is made a 
burden to many generous men and women by those 
who play upon their generous impulses and extract 
from them gifts which they can ill afford to bestow, and 
which do not express the Christmas feeling. This and 
other evils reveal some unheroic aspects of human nature 
which come into view at Christmas time, because that 
affords peculiar temptations to display them. ‘This, 
however, signifies no defect in the spirit of the time; 
and he has been singularly unfortunate in his friends, 
his enemies, and his various contacts with human nat- 
ure who has not seen households and communities ir- 
radiated and blessed by the genial light of the Christ- 
mas holiday. On a Christmas morning, which fell on 
Sunday many years ago, there came to the writer's door 
in Winchester, Va., a federal guard with a Confederate 
prisoner, who carried a raisin box, which he presented 
with the Christmas greetings of the prisoners in the Con- 
federate hospital in that town. Lifting the cover, we 
found a plate of cake and half a dozen glasses of milk 
punch, part of a treat sent in by ladies of the town who 
sympathized with the Southern cause. Even now, after 
a lapse of so many years, emotion is excited in us by 
the memory of this token of good will sent in the name 
of three hundred men who had suffered grievous wounds 
and imprisonment, to one who through the Sanitary 
Commission represented the sympathy and service of 
the Northern people for our soldiers in the field. 

One of the direct results of the working of the Christ- 
mas spirit, and one of its signal victories, is the new sad- 
ness which steals into the hearts of men and women 
with the consciousness unknown in earlier centuries 
of the many things in human character and conduct 
which are averse to the Christmas spirit, and which could 
not continue if this spirit should prevail. Fifty years 
ago few people cared what happened in the vast conti- 
nent of Africa. Now whole nations begin to feel the 
pangs of sympathy, and regard with horror that which 
their fathers winked at. The very impatience because 
evil things abide in the world—an impatience that is 
taking form in action for the betterment of mankind— 
is a direct result of the contrast which appears when the 
beautiful ideals of Christmas Day come into contrast 
with the sordid passions which still express themselves 
in business, in social life, and in the government of the 
world. But if there is any use of hoping at all, then 
we may hold with steadfast courage that the spirit of 
Christmas, being the right spirit, will prevail. And so 
we say a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year to 
all, sure that the merry days and the happy years are 
coming for all. . 


Babe and Manger. 


A syllogism may be very useful in settling abstract 
truth, but a symbol may far outstrip it in practical 
effectiveness. We may argue very well the claims of 
courage, but Marathon or Thermopyle makes your 
speech seem tame. We may be eloquent of long-suf- 
fering tenderness, but the word ‘‘mother” brings it 
home to us as no eloquence could. 

At the beginning of the Christian year we meet two 
symbols, babe and manger, from which we cannot argue, 
but which are of surpassing significance in our religion, 
And first, the babe. The thought may not have occurred 
to all that our having him once hung upon a literary con- 
tingency. ‘There have always been those—wise men and 
holy—who for its wondrous heights and depths have 
been drawn to the Gospel of John as to no other New 
Testament writing. Now, suppose, when our canon 
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was formed, there had appeared, as there might have 
done, a prevailing preference for John alone, and the 
other Gospels, because of the human element contained 
in them, had been judged unworthy of a place by its 
side. We should then have had a Christian religion 
sublime on its mystic and contemplative side, but in 
its practical significance far different from that which 
we have. It would have yielded an exalted divinity, 
but only a speculative and pallid humanity. It would 
have dictated sublime ascriptions to the Logos in heaven, 
but only feebly reminded us of Lazarus at our doorstep. 
Our pater nosters would have been the same as now, 
our frater nosters far less frequent and less fervid. As 
it was drawn from the four Gospels, not John alone, 
Christianity brought the world not only a new divin- 
ity, but a new humanity also, and of this humanity no 
feature is more important than the altered treatment 
of childhood. In the heathen world the rights of the 
child and obligations to the child were scarcely work- 
ing considerations, ‘The child was the property of the 
father, to rear if he pleased, to put to death if he pleased. 
Roman law allowed him the choice. With the coming 
of Christianity there was provided a remedy for this, 
not merely in its great lesson. but also, and with readier 
and more direct application, in the initial incident of 
its story. Men could not enter on the Christian year 
without looking into the face of a child. He, their 
Master, there he was, an infant under the doting watch 
of his mother. From holy child to holy childhood the 
passage was inevitable: all childhood was consecrated 
through the grace of the Christ-child. Accordant with 
this change of sentiment was the change in practical 
treatment, the amelioration of the lot of childhood. 
And to-day, after all these centuries, it is impossible 


to think that the persuasiveness of this symbol is les- 


sened. This annual gathering around the babe of Beth- 
lehem is not idle. We should miss it were we to lose 
it, not merely as a pleasant custom, but as a source of 
happy impulse. The delirious joy of our households 
on Christmas morning is its immediate prompting; the 
children’s week and the orphans’ asylum reflect it; it is 
the impulse of untold benevolences; because of it our 
worship is tenderer, our humanities are richer, our homes 
are holier. 

But the manger! Imagine the difference did the 
Christ come to us amid associations of pomp and splen- 
dor; if in gathering around him at Christmas we met 
in a palace; if our Gospels celebrated a prince, the royal 
greetings that welcomed him and the royal watch ex- 
ercised over him! We may easily conceive the cardinal 
Christian doctrines the same as now, but that the prac- 
tical Christian influence would be the same is scarcely 
cenceivable. Its stronger appeal would then be to the 
mighty of this world: in that stately retinue the poor 
and bruised would have no place. Our religion would 
be in spirit quite like that of the heathenism it sup- 
planted, whose invitation was, Come unto me, all ye 
who are great and wise. It would be the support of 
social exclusiveness and aristocratic pride. But here 
in the manger we meet the antidote, not the support, 
It is impossible to stand here and not 
realize that Christianity is a democratic religion. The 
wise and the great of the East and of the West may 
come here bringing whatever offering is costliest, and 
here may come with them the lowly and untutored, 
who can bring only love and adoration; and, gathered 
around the object of their common reverence, they all 
are compelled to realize and confess that they are one 
in him, A backward glance shows how much has been 
done, a glance around shows that there is much to do; 
for old sin dies hard. We look to the future of our 
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children, however, nothing doubting; for the manger, 
like the ark of the covenant, shall go with them, and 
a little child shall lead them. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The Children’s Kingdom. 


Christmas ought to make us all children again. It 
is the season when we who are exiled in the sterner years 
of manhood may be born again into a morning air. 
We may put back the shadow on the dial and feel the 
quicker pulse of younger days. We can forget for a 
time our wanderings in the wintry deserts of disenchanted 
earth and seek again the kingdom of the little child. 

When the pedants and bigots tell us that Christianity 
consists of a system of opinions or intellectual conclu- 
sions, it is time to grow conveniently deaf. It is really 
a matter of the childlike heart. The child’s spirit of 
receptivity and trust and his vision of unexhausted won- 
der are its truest types. Join these things to the moral 
stability of a manhood that has been strengthened by 
struggle and sweetened by defeat, and have we not a 
practically complete expression of the Christian life? 
Too often, when we try to obey the apostolic injunction 
to ‘‘put away childish things,’ do we not part with 
the more valuable attributes? Can we not learn how 
to grow wise without losing simplicity, and self-reliant 
without parting with our sense of dependence ? 

Why cannot we carry something of the exquisite 
naturalness that belongs to childhood over into ma- 
turer years? A child receives impressions directly. 
His vision is not distorted by the suspicions and anxie- 
ties and prejudices that belong to manhood. We ‘‘grown- 
ups’’ are all the time stopping to consider appearances; 
we are influenced by conventional opinions and habits; 
we cannot bear to be original; we load ourselves up 
with a lot of sophisticated notions. The child has no 
such difficulties. He has no regard for outside com- 
ment. His acts are for the most part unreflective. 
He trusts his instinctive sense of right and doesnot trouble 
himself about the uncertainties and the conventionalities. 
Can we not at this season renew not only our good will, 
but the freshness and receptivity and naturalness of 
the childlike heart ? 

A well-born child is naturally cheerful. ‘The morn- 
ing hymn of life is bright and merry, and no undertone 
from the later conflicts of existence mars the melody. 
Cheerfulness ought to be normal and spontaneous for 
us all at Christmas time. Fears and gloomy complaints 
and forebodings are out of place. Let us have no burden 
of sad memories, no anxieties of self-scrutiny, no cynical 
criticisms and uncharitable judgments. Tet us answer 
all the hard philosophies with a carol! 

Children have boundless power of idealizing. In 
imagination they inherit the earth. Every hour brings 
its mystery, and every mystery develops alert curiosity. 
Every event can be irradiated by imaginary wonders. 
That is a kingdom that we ought to be able to enter 
at this season. Shall not the charm of the Christmas 
legend lead us again into enchanted lands? Shall not 
the star of wonder shine on our commonplace and mo- 
notonous tasks and tempt us to new adventurings and 
discoveries? Blessed are they who at this season can 
worship with shepherd and wise men at the eradle of a 
child! 

How lovely is a well-born child’s sense of protection! 
He has no experience of betrayal. He claims interest 
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in his most trivial concerns without a shadow of mis- 
giving. His affections are not affairs of logical reason- 
ing. Does he not hold in his hand the key to the whole 
problem of the religious life? So often we treat relig- 
ion as if it were a battle to be won or a fortress to be 
assaulted or a problem to be solved, instead of a love 
to be accepted and expressed. Do we not need to make 
the thought of divine protection the atmosphere in which 
we habitually and naturally live? Can we not learn 
how to feel at home in the universe as children in the 
shelter of a father’s house? Can we not learn to take 
the Almighty’s gifts and thank him for them as our 
children thank us for our presents, not so much in words, 
as by simply enjoying and using them? 

Shall we not thus at this happy season discover what 
it is to receive the kingdom of God as a little child ? 

SAMUEL A. ELior. 


Current Copics. 


FEDERAL control of all interstate insurance business, 
on the general lines suggested in the President’s last 
message to Congress, is embodied in a bill that was in- 
troduced in the house last week by Representative Morrell 
of Pennsylvania. It is provided in Mr. Morrell’s measure 
that on or before Jan. 1, 1906, federal supervision shall 
be established over all branches of insurance doing busi- 
ness in more than one State, this supervision to be car- 
ried out by a national superintendent of insurance ap- 
pointed by the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
whose duty it shall be to enforce such laws as Congress 
may pass for the protection of policy holders throughout 
the country. Under the provisions of the bill all insur- 
ance companies that come within its province shall make 
annual reports to the Bureau of Commerce and Labor, 
and failure to do this will result in the exclusion of the 
offending corporation from the postal privileges of the 
country. It is further provided that gross violations of 
the law by any corporation may result in the suppres- 
sion of the offending company. 


Js 


THE principle of government aid for the construction 
of track line railroads in the Philippines is sanctioned in 
that feature of the civil government bill, passed by the 
Senate on last Friday, which deals with the question of 
communications in the islands. Under the bill the fed- 
eral government is authorized to guarantee an interest 
of 4 per cent. on the bonds of railroad corporations under 
ample security, including a first lien on all the property 
owned or afterward acquired by any corporation aided 
by the authority of the government. An effort by Sen- 
ator Newlands to pass an amendment, providing for the 
construction and ownership of the railroads by the goy- 
ernment, failed to receive serious attention. ‘The dis- 
cussion of the measure in the Senate brought out dis- 
tinct hints that interested corporations, working through 
the lobby, were actively engaged in a scheme to defraud 
the government to their own profit in the financing of 
railroads in the Philippines. 


od 


INTERESTING testimony, showing the wonderful te- 
nacity of the Mormon Church as a social and political 
force in Utah, is being brought out before the Senate 
Committee on Rules and Privileges which for the past 
two weeks has been investigating the protest against 
Senator .Reed Smoot. Testimony has been given by 
Mormon witnesses to show that the power of the church 
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is placed above that of the State by the votaries of that 
strange creed; that many prominent citizens of Utah 
are openly living in polygamous relations in defiance of 
the laws, and that the Mormon power, far from being 
on the decline, is a vigorous force that is making itself 
felt in every avenue of activity in the State. John 
Henry Smith of Salt Lake City, one of the signers of the 
application for amnesty, on being asked concerning his 
failure to practise the agreement he thus made, replied: 
“Nobody can take from me my family. I am responsi- 
ble to them and to God alone; and, if my countrymen 
choose to punish me, I shall have to suffer the conse- 
quences.” 
at 


A stir has been caused in Canada by a public declara- 
- tion by Bishop Archambault of Joliette, one of the most 
prominent members of the French Canadian Roman 
Catholic clergy, for absolute independence for the whole 
of Canada. In addressing the students of Laval Uni- 
versity on last Thursday, Bishop Archambault is quoted 
as having said: ‘‘Prepare yourselves to serve your coun- 
try. I dream of a French Canada, enfranchised, free, 
and independent. This will happen without commo- 
tion when the time is ripe; and I count upon you to 
bring about this enfranchisement, this liberty, this in- 
dependence. Our country must inevitably come to its 
own.” In commenting on the bishop’s utterance, the 
Montreal Sunday Sun says: ‘‘At no distant day Canada 
must readjust her relations with the British Empire. 
Canada is being dwarfed, both materially and intellect- 
ually, by continuance of her present condition of arrested 
development. The sooner we take this step the better.’ 


a 


AN interesting indication of the relations between ag- 
gregations of capital and the government is contained in 
the news from Berlin that a syndicate organized by six 
of the most powerful banking corporations in the German 
Empire has laid before itself the task of checkmating the 
Prussian government in its efforts to obtain control of 
the Hibernia Coal Mining Company. The new com- 
pany’s plan is to acquire all the Hibernia stock not al- 
ready in the hands of the government, and thus to 
frustrate the purposes of the state, which is seeking to 
become the controlling or absolute owner of the prop- 
erty. The government’s view of the syndicate’s project 
was voiced in the Prussian diet recently by Herr Moeller, 
minister of commerce and industry, who earnestly 
warned the Hibernia interests against the proposed or- 
ganization, and conveyed the distinct intimation that the 
contemplated step would provoke more radical measures 
against the trusts than anything hitherto contemplated. 


ed 


Wir an outburst of turbulence that calls to mind 
previous performances of the same sort, the opposition 
in the Hungarian parliament last week began a series of 
violent obstructive tactics in an effort to obtain the 
repeal of offensive rules imposed by the government 
party. Premier Tisza stood the brunt of the attack. 
Whenever he appeared in the lower house, he was greeted 
with roars of abuse, the mildest of which was conveyed 
in such terms as ‘‘scoundrel,’’ ‘‘rogue,” and ‘‘beast.’‘ 
Several attempts to hold a sitting of the lower house 
last week ended in absolute failure, as the opposition 
marched about the chamber, wrecked furniture, tore up 
the rostrum, and made it impossible for any individual 
human voice to be heard. Premier Tisza, who has the 
reputation of being a man of conspicuous courage, re- 
fused to yield any principle to his abusers, and through- 
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out the disturbances showed a determination to hold 
sittings and to transact business even if he had to do it 
under the protection of the bayonets of the military. 


wt 


PROMISE of sweeping reforms in the direction of the 
amelioration of the condition of the peasants in Russia 
is conveyed in_a draft for legislation presented to the 
ezar last week by M. Witte, president of the council of 
ministers, who based his report upon the testimony of 
eleven thousand land-holders, farmers, peasants, and gov 
ernment officials in various parts of the country. In 
effect M. Witte aims to carry out the emancipation of 
the serfs to its logical conclusion by removing from the 
code all legislation that puts the peasant in a position 
differing from that of any other subject in the empire. 
The enactment of M. Witte’s legislative scheme would 
have the effect of freeing the former bondsmen of the 
soil from the disabilities which hamper their opportunity 
for self-improvement. ‘The plan, which has the indorse 
ment of Prince Sviatopolk-Mirsky, the minister of the 
interior, is said to have the warm approval of the czar, 
who appointed the commission that conducted the in- 
quiries upon the result of which M. Witte’s report was 
based. 


Brevities. 


A Merry Christmas to all! 
“God bless us every one!” says Tiny Tim. 


If one would live the simple life in peace, he must get 
outside of the sight and sound of the ‘‘ticker.”’ 


Our friends at the southern end of the earth are pre- 
paring to keep Christmas in the middle of their summer- 
time. 


Among the wonders of the financial world one of the 
most striking is the capacity some rich men have for losing 
money. 


President Eliot has recently told the story of the laziest 
man he ever knew in college, ending with the statement 
that he is now a successful lawyer. 


All sermons concerning Christmas which are based upon 
the changes of the seasons and the passing of the longest 
night lose all their meaning south of the equator. 


Where could ‘‘frenzied finance”’ find a better illustra- 
tion than in the career of Mrs. Chadwick, who borrowed 
more than a million dollars on a cash basis of less than 
two thousand dollars. 


In the Christmas season Christian charity, extended 
to all who come within our reach, is entirely consistent 
with a thoroughgoing, happy appreciation of all the 
natural sources of joy and gladness. 


The proclamation ascribed to Garibaldi strikes the 
heroic note and is worth remembering. ‘‘Fellow-citi 
zens, in return for the love you may show your country, 
I offer you hunger and thirst, cold, war, and death. Who- 
soever accepts the terms let him follow me.” 


In an orthodox exchange we are told how candidates 
for the ministry may be multiplied. ‘‘We must awaken 
the passion for self-sacrifice.” But we have never noticed 
that exhortations to other people to sacrifice themselves 
for afgood cause were of much avail. Examples are more 
potent than exhortations. 
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A Grateful Hymn. 


BY JOHN WHITE CHADWICK, 


DEC. 21, 1904. 


O Thou whose perfect goodness crowns 
With peace and joy this sacred day, 

Our hearts are glad for all the years - 
Thy love has kept us in Thy way. 


Thy glorious truth has made us free 

From bounds of sect and bonds of creed;’ 
Thy light has shone that we might see 

Our own in every brother's need. 


For common tasks of help and cheer, 
For quiet hours of thought and prayer, 
For moments when we seemed to feel 
‘The breath of a diviner air; 


For mutual love and trust that keep 
Unchanged through all the changing time, 
For friends within the veil who thrill 
Our spirits with a hope sublime,— 


For this, and more than words can say, 
We praise and bless Thy holy name. 

Come life or death, enough to know 
That Thou art evermore the same. 


John White Chadwick. 


Marblehead, Mass., is a picturesque town on the coast 
of New England, which has had a stirring history. In 
the early days, because of its situation, much vigor and 
money went into seafaring enterprises of many kinds. 
The people from their romantic point of view, with their 
beautiful harbor, naturally turned their faces seaward 
and scanned with active interest the coming and going 
of fleets and navies. From the cliffs of ‘‘the Neck”’ 
they watched the sea fight between the Chesapeake and 
Shannon, in which Capt. Lawrence fell. The air was 
salubrious and charged with tonic qualities which stim- 
ulated the intellect of the people. One name and one 
fact out of many which might be cited may serve to 
illustrate. Joseph Story, associate justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and Dane Professor of Law 
in Harvard University, was born in Marblehead in 1879, 
went from there to Harvard College, and afterward 
studied law in Marblehead. Privateering was over in 
1812, and in time the fisheries became unprofitable. 
Then shoe factories were established, and business was 
done on a large scale to provide occupation for the peo- 
ple of the town who had no land to cultivate and no 
longer sailed the high seas. 

In this town, Oct. 19, 1840, John W. Chadwick was born 
into the home of a man who had been shipmaster and 
who had now turned shoemaker. John W. Chadwick, 
the father, was one of the pillars of the Unitarian church 
in that place, steadfast, conservative, and yet sympa- 
thetic to the most extreme forms of radicalism in the 
Unitarian body. His son John was early apprenticed 
to the business of shoemaking, but was not long content 
therewith. Samuel Johnson, one of the most gifted 
men ever born and bred in the Unitarian Church, had 
stepped outside the limits of the denomination and min- 
istered in a free chapel in Lynn. His nearest friend was 
Samuel Longfellow. They were both known and hon- 
ored in Marblehead, as was also Theodore Parker, who 
was a frequent visitor and lecturer in that neighborhood. 
Emerson was also to be heard every winterin Salem. By 
the time he was seventeen years of age the boy was moved 
by them to prepare himself for an intellectual career of 
some kind. That which opened before him most readily 
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was a course of study in the State Normal School at 
Bridgewater, Mass. Here he studied for two years. 
During this time a sermon of Samuel Longfellow’s re- 
vealed to him his vocation to be a Unitarian minister. 
He therefore went to Exeter, N.H., and prepared to be 
admitted to the Harvard Divinity School, where he 
passed three years in happy study and ceaseless appli- 
cation, being graduated in 1864 when he was nearly 
twenty-four years of age. In December following he 
was called, at the recommendation of Dr. F. H. Hedge, 
one of his teachers in the school, to supply for three 
months the pulpit of the Second Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society of Brooklyn, N.Y., as the successor of 
Samuel Longfellow and Nahor Augustus Staples. But 
his first sermon, on Abraham Lincoln, caused his imme- 
diate election. ‘This position he held to the end of his 
life, his death occurring suddenly Sunday morning, the 
11th inst., at 3.15 o’clock, of acute nephritis. 

Mr. Chadwick was, married June 28, 1865, to Miss 
Annie Hathaway of Marblehead, and from that time to 
this they have made their home in Brooklyn. The Hath- 
aways, like the Chadwicks, were devoted Unitarians, 
faithful in their support of the church and full of eager 
interest in the larger concerns of Unitarianism. The 
Chadwicks and the Hathaways were frequently delegated 
to attend conferences, were intelligent judges of the men, 
doctrines, and measures which were connected with spir- 
itual freedom and progress. Through all these years of 
constant service Mrs. Chadwick has been her husband’s 
fellow-worker, sympathetic helper, and the alert guardian 
of his home and health. 

Dr. C. A. Bartol early fixed his summer home on the 
rocky shore of Manchester, a few miles away from the 
mouth of Marblehead harbor. It was a pleasant sail 
over the waters of the bay, and in vacation time many a 
friend, like Longfellow, Johnson, Gannett, and F. E. 
Abbot, joined Chadwick in a sail, sure of a welcome from 
Dr. Bartol if they landed in the inlet below his house. 
Such hours were rich and full. Well-stored minds 
brought forth their treasures, and sparkling talk filled 
the cheerful hours with suggestions and reminiscences of 
art, poetry, and high thought which it was a pity to let 
die upon the summer air. But all this and much more 
went into the daily work and thought of Chadwick in 
his Brooklyn home and church. Of that happy crew 
only Gannett remains. A steadfast friend for more than 
forty years we wish it might have been possible—as it 
was not—that this space had been taken and filled by 
him. 

During the fifty years of his work as student, preacher, 
author, critic, and theologian, he expended time and 
strength which, used in the ordinary way, would have 
carried him up to extreme old age. He worked without 
intermission, early and late, and, in his early days at 
least, seldom ceased before midnight. His industry, 
fertility, and ease of working were the constant wonder 
of all who knew him. He preached regularly on Sunday 
mornings, and for many years gave a carefully prepared 
lecture once a month. Out of these lectures and sermons 
most of his books grew. The most important of them 
are ‘“The Bible of To-day,” ‘’The Choir Invisible,’’ ‘““The 
Faith of Reason,” ‘‘The Man Jesus,” ‘‘Old and New 
Unitarian Belief,’ ‘‘The Possible Life,’ ‘‘Power and 
Use,”’ ““The Revelation of God,” ‘‘Seeing and Being,’ 
‘Faith on the Earth,’ ‘‘A Daring Faith,” ‘‘Belief and 
Life,” ‘‘The Great Refusal,” ‘‘Some Aspects of Relig- 
ion.” Besides these he has written biographies of George 
William Curtis, of Theodore Parker, and of William Ellery 
Channing. ‘The first collection of his poetry was called 
a ‘‘Book of Poems,” and later appeared ‘‘In Nazareth 
Town,” but these by no means represent the quantity — 
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of poetry he has written and which remains for future 
collection. He compiled a standard collection of sea 
and mountain poems, called ‘“‘The Two Voices,” and, 
with his wife as fellow-worker, he compiled ‘‘Out of the 
Heart,” a volume of love poems, and ‘‘Through Love to 
Light.” ’ 

There are many aspects of Mr. Chadwick’s work and 
character which his friends will hold in loving remem- 
brance, One of the most conspicuous among his pro- 
nounced traits was his rare dependence upon friendship. 
Resolute in thought, vigorous in expression, ready al- 
ways to speak what he believed to be the truth, no mat- 
ter who differed or op- ~ 
posed, he was at the oe 
same time and to an 
unusual degree de- 
pendent upon the sym- 
pathy of his friends. 
He wanted them to 
know what he was 
doing, to share his 
tastes and pursuits, to 
praise if they would, 
to blame if they must, 
but in any case to let 
his work go on in the 
atmosphere of their 
kindly regard, because 
he craved so much, 
thinking and writing 
continually to and for 
the people who ad- 
mitted him to their 
homes and hearts. In 
one of his last letters 
he said: ‘‘I’ve been 
wonderfully happy 
with my people, with 
never a bit of clan- 
nishness or cliqueish- 
ness among them, 
never’ even approxi- 
mately a ‘parish quar- 
rel.’ No dissatisfac- 
tion with my preaching 
has ever cost me a 
friend. Some have 
gone, but my love has 
followed them.”’ Itis, 
we think, fair to say 
that few preachers or 
pastors who have min- 
istered anywhere to 
the multitudes which | 
fill the churches of 
Greater New York 
have made a deeper 
mark or will be longer remembered for the services ren- 
dered to the public which he reached with his pen through 
the press, and which he guided and instructed in all the 
humanities outside of his work as a minister of religion 
in its stricter definition. He was an interpreter of art, 
literature, and science, with an easy access to the most 
influential papers of New York. He might easily, had 
he so chosen, have taken his place with ample support 
among the literary men of the metropolis. 

There were three honors which Mr. Chadwick greatly 
prized. The first was an invitation to read the annual 
poem before the society of the Phi Beta Kappa of Har- 
vard College,» accompanied with honorary membership 
in that ancient society. The second was the invitation 
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to preach the sermon before the National Conference at 
Saratoga in 1886. ‘This honorable appointment had al- 
ways been regarded by the officers of the conference as 
a mark of high distinction, a recognition of eminent ser 
vice. Mr, Chadwick had been one of the extreme radi- 
cals, as they were called at that time, and an active 
supporter of the Free Religious Association, which then 
stood in an attitude of hostility to the conference, since 
abandoned, Coming, as the invitation did, from men 
who did not occupy his theological position, he regarded 


it as a proof of magnanimity on their part and a testi 


monial to his worth not lightly to be regarded. Perhaps 
we cannot do better, 
as a summary, than to 
quote from a_ letter 
to the present writer, 
dated Jan. 7, 1903, in 


which Mr. Chadwick 
SAVS sw) eLitn 7 e SOULE 
Chanees. | lve" — cer 
tainly grown more 


radical during the last 
thirty-five years, but 
as you say ‘softened 
in feeling.” But you 
know I never went 
out, though my inter- 
est in the denomina- 
tion slackened for 
some years. I always 
tried to think in per- 
sons and to appeal 
from the various pre- 
ambles to the men 
who made them whom 
generally I found 
mighty good fellows. 
I think you did as 
much as any one to 
bring me back into 
closer denominational 
ellowship by asking 
me to Saratoga in 
1878—was it? Idon’t 
mean that the asking 
flattered me, but that 
the cordial reception, 


the contact with the 
men, went to my 
heart.’ The third 
honor mentioned 


above was the degree 
of Master of Arts of 
fered by Harvard Col 
lege in 1888. As Mr. 
Chadwick was not a 


highly complimentary and pleasing to him. Never was 
he more welcome in all denominational gatherings, and 
never so influential as in the last years of his life. 

Funeral services were held in his church in Brooklyn, 
Monday evening, the 12th inst., and were conducted by 
Rev. Merle S. Wright and Rev. William C. Gannett, many 
other ministers and friends being in attendance. The 
burial was at Marblehead, Mass., after a service in the 
Unitarian church which would have have been more 
largely attended than it was had the exigencies of travel 
in stormy weather allowed due notice to be given to his 
many friends in Boston and other places where he was 
loved and honored. 
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From Tokyo. 


BY MINNIE NORTON WOODS. 


ills 


within the past week Tokyo has celebrated the birth- 
day of his majesty, the emperor of Japan, as well as King 
Edward’s. 

November 3 was a radiant day, and, as we drove:on 
to the great Aoyama parade ground at 8.30 a.m, to 
witness the imperial military review, away to the south 
Fuji raised her peerless head out of a bank of fleecy 
clouds, adding lustre to the day and dominating afresh 
the outer life of Japan. 

Thousands of spectators lined three sides of the vast 
square, while 25,000 soldiers of the empire were mar- 
shalled on the fourth side. Pavilions were erected for 
his majesty, the emperor, the crown prince, corps diplo- 
matique, and other guests. Under these square holes 
in the ground held charcoal fires; but the day was de- 
lightfully warm, making shelter unnecessary. A glimpse 
into the royal pavilion disclosed two tables covered with 
gorgeous gold brocade, and a gold lacquer chair stand 
ing behind each. ; 

Presently there was a stir, a mild wave of sound, 
and his imperial highness, the crown prince, arrived in 
his state coach covered with bright green brocade, 
followed by his suite in open barouches. He alighted 
and waited outside the pavilion the emperor’s coming. 

After a few minutes there was another stir, a clatter 
of hoofs, and this time the Emperor of Dat Nippon 
arrived, so silently and swiftly that even the onlookers, 
accustomed to his majesty’s unostentatious habits, 
scarcely realized what was taking place. Six lancers 
preceded the gorgeous scarlet-and-gold coach of state 
which was drawn by a spanking pair of bays with driver 
in livery of the same gay hues, cocked hat and knee 
breeches, perched high on the bedecked. seat above. 
Two bettos in plain blue livery ran by the side of the horses, 
springing to their heads as they were brought to a sudden 
standstill. The emperor alighted, followed by his in- 
separable companion, Count Tokudaijo, and passed into 
the pavilion through the notable group standing out- 
side. ‘There were the crown prince, Prince Arisuguwa, 
Prince Yamashina, the ministers of the imperial house- 
hold, the elder statesmen, Marquis Ito, Count Matsukata, 
and Viscount Inonye, the prince minister, Count Katsura, 
the ministers of state, Admiral Ito of the Yalu; and the 
corps diplomatique. After granting a brief audience 
to all, his majesty mounted his horse, and, accompanied 
by the crown prince, their suites, the princes of the blood, 
and officers of army and navy, witnessed the review. 

It was a historic scene, not to be forgotten; and, as 
the imperial guard, artillery, infantry, and cavalry, passed 
in review to the stirring music of the imperial band, 
it was difficult to believe that half the number were young 
men called to the colors not four.months ago, so well 
did they march. 

One year ago we witnessed a similar scene: to-day 
one-half the brave fellows have met a soldier’s death. 

On that November day, 1903, Baron Rosen, the Rus- 
sian minister, sat alone in the deserted pavilion, his 
eyes turned from the marching troops, the fluttering 
flags, the grim artillery, and dashing cavalry. We 
wondered then what his thoughts were—we wonder 
now! Thus this November 3, like its predecessor, 
has passed into history. What will the next bring? 

So the days come and go in Tokyo, the grave com- 
mingling with the gay, each so crowded with large and 
lesser demands as to span many more hours than the 
ordinary waking twenty-four. 
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In the midst of Japan’s mighty struggle for existence, 
everything outside of war matters seems puerile. Si- 
lence deep as the grave speaks where words fail. Car- 
nage envelopes the Manchurian hills; sorrow enters the 
palace and hut alike; women toil and wait; hundreds 
of thousands of school children fill the air with war 
songs. Kipling alone could sum up the hour, and Kip- 
ling is not here. 

An endless procession of munitions of war and food 
supplies move across the water to Manchuria, where it is 
said enough has been accumulated to supply 500,000 men 
for six months. No figures seem exaggerated to us who 
have witnessed the tremendous outpouring for the past 
nine months, and the most pregnant lesson of the war 
thus far is—Japan’s preparedness. 

In the last two battles fought between Russia and 
Japan the sum total of the casualties, 129,000, was but 
little short of the aggregate German casualties through- 
out the whole war of ’70 and ’71. ‘The injuries to life 
and limb in this present struggle are appalling. Europe 
and America have not yet perhaps awakened to the 
dimensions of the tragedy. One-can picture 129,000 
men marching to martial music, buoyant life in every 
step; but who can estimate at will 129,000 dead and 
maimed? The spectral battlefield of Wagram haunts 
you. You thrust it from you as too grewsome, too 
unreal; and you go out into the sunlit streets of Tokyo, 
and the very first thing your eyes are greeted by is an 
endless chain of litters borne by coolies from station to 
hospital. Bronzed, young faces look out from under 
scarlet blankets, some surmounted by bandages or 
caps, others bare-headed; but few of the brave fellows 
look mortally stricken, and you gain hope and strength 
from their kindling eyes and undaunted mien. The 
world grows bright again, you wish yourself a soldier, 
yet wonder why! 

Relief work in Japan is splendidly organized, largely 
along Occidental lines. Whereas in the China-Japan 
War it was done through stewards and retainers, to-day 
it is carried on by the women of the upper classes them- 
selves. 

The women of the nobility form the heads of the vari- 
ous relief committees which are sub-divided into visit- 
ing committees, and the thoroughness of the work can 
be appreciated only by those who live here and observe 
the nicety of detail to the smallest degree. But Japan 
is poor, this is her hour of need; and it is to be hoped 
America will recognize this in proportion to her sym- 
pathy and friendship for Japan. There may be better 
workers than the Japanese women, but I have yet to 
find them. : 

The Chinese woman sings, ‘‘O husband, give up thy 
distant expedition.”” Not so with the Japanese. His- 
tory is replete with heroines as brave and dauntless 
as the most adored heroes; and to-day the women of 
Japan have entered the arena of hard work with a cour- 
age and endurance equal to their fighting men. 

Japan owes very much to the women’s unspoken, 
unheralded, unadvertised assistance to the soldiers 
at the front, and to their unremitting service to the 
families of the soldiers and sailors at home. The im- 
perial princesses work side by side with their humbler 
sisters every day in the week, making pocket and _first- 
aid bandages for the fighting men. ‘The bulk of the 
emergency work of the women was lost in June on the 
Hitachi Maru, and in the sweltering heat of summer 
they took up the task afresh (these dainty creatures, 
to many of whom work is unknown), and, with a spirit 
and strength born of necessity, rushed it to completion. 
20,000 pocket bandages were made in August, 20,000 in 
September; and now they are lending their energies 
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to complete 100,000 more in a_very short time. Work 
for all begins at 8 a.m. and ends at 4.30 or 5, during which 
interval some 1,000 to 1,200 bandages are complete. 
The task is a most difficult one, requiring continuous 
strength to compress three pieces of sterilized gauze 
ten inches square, a safety pin, and large sterilized cot- 
ton bandages into a package 3 x 2 inches! Afterward 
this is sewed in a piece of sterilized khaki as slippery 
and implacable as material can be, making a well-nigh 
impossible task for sweltering August weather. But the 
little Japanese ladies in nurse’s gowns and caps kept 
at it smilingly, and many a poor wounded soldier blesses 
their patient though tired fingers! And now a pitiless 
winter is upon the dauntless soldiers of Japan, fighting 
their mighty foe on the arctic Manchurian hills. Every 
comfort supplied them has a corresponding sacrifice 
in their homeland. Let the friends of Japan in America 
look to it that these people who are fighting to the death 
for the same principles that have made America great 
are not forced too long to the sacrifice without receiving 
practical assistance and sympathy, in the name of the 
man whom they honor above all Americans,—Commo- 
dore Perry. 
Tokyo, JAPAN. 


The Joy of the Simple Life. 


The soul must be trained to enjoy. It must learn to 
be simple. The art of being happy is the art of discov- 
ering the depths that Jie in the daily common things. 
Delight in the simple is the finest result of culture. It 
leads us more and more in the way of the common and _ to 
the deeper appreciation of what is there. The man of 
simple mind, of purged eye and pure heart, walks daily 

- rapt in the consciousness of being in the midst of a uni- 
verse divinely beautiful and which is all his. 

It is another facet of the same idea to say that the secret 
of the joy of living is the proper appreciation of what 
we actually possess. ‘lo be able to swing along in care- 
less freedom of limb, to open clear eyes upon the world’s 
beauty, to eat with appetite, to reason, to remember, 
to imagine,—we find we are rich where we thought our- 
selves poor.—/. Brierley. 


A Visit to Josiah Quincy. 


We print herewith some extracts from a letter written 
more than forty years ago by Rev. Nathaniel Hall, at 
that time minister of the parish of which Meeting-house 
Hill, Dorchester, is the centre. The Mr. Quincy of 
whom he speaks was the elder man of that name who 
had been mayor of Boston, president of Harvard Col- 
lege, and eminent in many ways. He was then pas 
ninety years of age, happily engaged in the art of living 
well, and exerting a wholesome influence, through those 
who came in contact with him, upon public affairs, 
wherever he was known. Mr. Hall says:— 


To-day I have been to Quincy. Rev. Thomas J. 
Mumford came last evening about tea time. . . . This 
morning we set off together, Thomas and I, to take the 
Quincey car. I left Thomas at the Harrison Square 
Church, and rode on, standing all the way on the crowded 
platform to Quincy where I had a full hour to spare be- 
fore service time. I was very hot. I mounted a hill 
and found a shady place on a stone wall by the side of 
an unfrequented road, and sat there till the bell tolled, 
more than willing to sit longer. I enjoyed the beautiful 
solitude. It was good to be there. In the afternoon 
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who should I see before me, as I looked down from the 
pulpit, but Mr. Mumford. Finding that they had but 
one service, he had taken the car and come out to hear 
me, and see the church, with its historic entablatures, and 
go back with me. So after church I proposed to him to 
call on Mr. Quincy whose daughter, at church in the 
morning, had stopped to speak with me and most kindly 
invited me to call and see her father at some time. Mr. 
Mumford was thankful for the opportunity, so we took 
the car from the church and rode to entrance of the 
patriarch’s home. It was glorious to walk down the 
long and spacious and bough-canopied avenue, with the 
reviving sea breeze breathing through it, and the harbor 
and its green island seen beyond. The whole scene was 
inspiring and expanding, alike by its beauty and its 
vastness, fitting approach to the illustrious spirit we 
were visiting, those broad domains, in their unadorned 
magnificence, expressive of his noble, simple greatness. 
We were most kindly and courteously received by the 
daughter, and in a little while were shown into a room 
where the father was sitting alone with a book. He re- 


‘ceived us with a gracious dignity and a smile which begat 


love upon our reverence. We sat on each side of him, 
and felt all through us—I did—the privilege of our posi 
tion. He talked very freely, bright, animated, serene, 
of the past, of the present, of himself, of public affairs, 
full of gratitude, full of faith and trust and cheerful hope, 
Said he never enjoyed life more than now,—‘‘in a dif- 
ferent way, but never more,’’—that life had been full ol! 
blessings to him, and still was; that, though his contem 
poraries had all gone and he was left alone as respects 
them, later contemporaries had taken their places, and 
he was happy in living, happy in the thought of going, 
whenever the time should come. Wishing to draw him 
out on public affairs, I said, ‘‘And you look hopefully, 
I believe, sir, upon the events now transpiring in our 
country.”” ‘‘O my dear sir,’ he broke out, “‘Hope 
fully? Yes, never more hopefully,” and then went on 
to speak of the relations between the war and slavery, 
the moral and philosophical and political incompatibility 
of slavery with republican institutions, and the prospect 
of new prosperity and glory to our country with the 
overthrow of that institution. ‘‘And it is to be over- 
thrown,” he said, ‘‘If it should continue to exist for 
a while, as it might, through the force of circumstances 
or perversity of man, it is utterly impossible it should 
be long. God is in this war, and he will bring about his 
purposes in it, I know not how, I am willing to leave it 
with him.”’ He inquired very kindly about my parish, 
regretted he could not go out to church, but that, having 
been permitted to go for ninety years, he could not com- 
plain of the deprivation. The book he was reading was 
Mr. Butler’s. He spoke with great enthusiasm of it as 
a testimony against slavery, and with what deep interest 
he was reading it. Evidently he was reading it page by 
page, as his mark, which he inserted when he closed it 
at our entrance, showed; and, on looking into the room, 
as we passed through the hall to leave, having sat a 
little time with his daughter in another room, I saw that 
he had resumed the reading of it. It was a beautiful 
instance of the mental freshness of his old age. No 
moment, they told us, of his day is idle. He spends 
eight to ten hours each day in reading and writing, or 
part of a systematic division of it. Altogether the visit 
was a memorable one. It is something to visit the place 
alone, unlike every other, in its extent and beauty,—a 
fenceless domain of eight hundred acres, and so rich in 
its historical associations. The Quincy stock have in- 
herited it since the Indians left it. The house was built 
before the Revolution. Franklin, Hancock, Adams, had 
visited there. We took the car as it passed the gateway, 
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and reached home at six, finding Mary and tea ready for 
us. Thomas has gone to visit another Thomas, Rev. 
Thomas B. Fox in Clapp Place, and I am alone in the 
house writing to you, which I must now cease from as 
my guest has returned. 


The True Christian Priesthood. 


But none the less do we need an arm on which to lean, 
a voice to utter our own needs, an interpreter to us and 
our children of the counsel of God in spiritual things. ... 
To re-enforce the sense of duty; to strengthen the will; 
to kindle the flame of religious affection; to turn the 
thoughts to whatever is pure, honest, lovely, and of good 
report; to make Sunday last through the week; to bring 
consolation to sorrow; to organize charity; to stimulate 
Christian activity; to summon youth to holy living and 
brave dying; to drive the clouds of spiritual darkness 
from the way of men and from the wayside; to bring the 
kingdom of God into this world; to bring life as well as 
immortality to light,—these are the functions of the 
Christian priesthood, as they have been understood here. 
From Senator Hoar’s Address at Concord wm i190. 


Our Christmas. 


BY REV. E. P. POWELL. 


There are distinctly three sorts of Christmas,—the 
English, which in former days was hilarious and boister- 
ous in the extreme; that of Germany, which consisted 
largely of song, of gifts, and of social good cheer; and 
that of Southern Europe, which was a combination 
of theatricals and religious services. In Spain and 
Italy there are still represented on Christmas Day the 
birth of Jesus, the stable, the shepherds, and the oxen, 
Mary with the babe, receiving the homage of the shep- 
herds and of the kings as well. In Southern Italy actual 
shepherds come down from the mountains into the cit- 
ies, to play their bagpipes in the streets, or for pious 
families in their houses. 

In England Christmas is still a season of sports, but 
not as boisterous as formerly. Parliament adjourns, 
schools send home their pupils, and families gather to- 
gether. Holly, ivy, and mistletoe are bought to decorate 
houses and construct kissing bushes. Holly is used 
in the churches as well as in private houses. Windows 
are made green with it, dotted with scarlet berries. 
Mistletoe, however, is not tolerated in the churches 
because it was formerly associated with Druidical 
worship. Coleridge described the English Christmas 
of the early part of the nineteenth century as already 
mostly a home affair, and largely modelled over by Ger- 
man influence. One room on Christmas Eve was given 
over to the children, and he describes the Christmas 
tree as already generally accepted by English families. 
‘““A great yew bough is fastened on the table, at a little 
distance from the wall: a multitude of little papers are 
fixed in the bough, and colored paper with other things 
hang and flutter from the twigs. Under this bough 
the children lay out, in great order, the presents they 
mean for their parents, still concealing in their pockets 
what they intend for each other. ‘Then the parents 
are introduced, and each presents his little gift. They 
then bring out the remainder, one by one, from their 
pockets, and present them with kisses and embraces.” 

This is a distinctly made-over English Christmas, 
by German influence; and a little later we find the Christ- 
mas tree—about 1830 or 1840. It was introduced into 
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the United States about the same time. Pine-trees 
were spoken of by Howitt as just beginning to be in 
demand in 1850. Richter describes the German custom 
as follows: ‘‘At his very rising the child finds sacred 
spangles, from gold leaf and silver leaf, emblazoning 
his apples and nuts. Then comes his mother, bringing 
him both Christianity and clothes; for while drawing 
on his trousers she repeats the Ten Commandments, 
and in tying his shoes the Apostles’ Creed. About three 
o’clock the father takes his place in his big chair, with 
his tobacco pipe; and after this no mortal shall work 
a stroke. He tells lots of untruths about the Christ- 
child and the jingling Rupert with his bells. As the 
lighted candle enters the darkened room, the child starts 
in amazement at the unexpected presents, and says 
to his mother, ‘Behold what the good Christ-child has 
given thee and me.’ What a magic night! What tu- 
mult of dreaming hope! Now from the neighborhood 
gather rapid lights, music in the streets, and the Christ- 
mas trumpets, and crowing from the steeple.” Much 
of this was omitted from the English custom, and still 
more from the American Christmas. This has been 
due largely to differences in temperament and possibly 
more to religious prejudice. 

Among the curious customs still clinging to the Eng- 
lish Christmas is that of blessing orchards. In Devon- 
shire the pious people walk in procession from orchard 
to orchard, going through with a formula that has come 
down from the Middle Ages. In each orchard a tree 
is selected and saluted with a form of words. It is then 
sprinkled with cider, or possibly a bowl of cider is dashed 
against it. The public custom is gradually passing into 
desuetude; but the farmer and his servants assemble, 
and, after wetting cakes with cider, hang them on the 
apple-trees. After this ceremony they dance about the 
tree, and then go home to a Christmas feast. 


“Wassail the trees, that they may beare 
You many a plum and many a peare; 
For more or less fruits they will bring 
As you do give them wassailing.”’ 


Christmas carols also seem to have been borrowed 
by England from Germany, but have never been adopted 
in America. They consisted of simple little ballads, 
descriptive of Christ’s life. One of them runs,— 


‘Joseph was an old man, and an old man was he, 
And he married Mary, the Queen of Galilee.” 


Another runs as follows :— 


“The moon shone bright, and the stars gave a light 
A little before it was day, 
The Lord our God he called to us, 
And bade us awake and pray. 


‘Awake, awake, good people all! 
Awake and you shall hear, 
Our blessed Lord died on the cross, 
For us whom he loved so dear.” 


When our people adopted Christmas, they did not 
for a while know what to do with it. They tried the 
English Christmas, but could make nothing of the boar’s 
head and boisterous frolic. It came too soon after 
Thanksgiving for another feast day. Then they tried 
the German Christmas, and it came nearer fitting to 
our needs—especially the Kris Kringle, and the pres- 
ents, and finally the Christmas tree. Gradually we have 
made up our minds to a genuine, home-made, Yankee 
Christmas. It has grown in favor, till there is no holi- 
day more relished and universally celebrated through- 
out the American States. Coming just in the darkest 
of the dark short days, it serves admirably to dispel 
gloom with good cheer, and prevent selfishness by a 
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national remembrance of friends and the poor. It is 

distinctively a religious festival. It links us to Chris- 

tianity. It vivifies Christian history. To allow its 

gift-making to degenerate into an extravagant ex- 

penditure without the spirit of the Christ love is re 

grettable. , 
CLInTON, N.Y. 


Christmas in Church. 


BY REV. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


The extraordinary and utterly incongruous use which 
the world for the most part makes of its holidays might 
be a fruitful theme for some good critic to exploit. What, 
for example, is the connection between Chinese fire- 
crackers and our Declaration of Independence? ‘That 
the youngest of great nations should borrow from the 
oldest its method of celebrating the New Year, through 
which to express joy and satisfaction over the accom- 
plishment of a totally different event, seems strange 
enough. And what possible sense of the fitness of 
things has been employed in the shaping of many of our 
Christmas customs? The revels of that season once 
grew to such scandalous proportions that our Puritan 
forefathers saw no way to cure the abuse save to abolish 
the whole festival. Whatever suggested to the Chris- 
tian mind in its most irresponsible mood that such 
drunken antics could. be appropriately employed to 
celebrate the birth of Christ? Probably in those days 
nobody thought or cared whether or not it was appro- 
priate. 

In these days, when a large part of the world is de- 
termined to use Sunday merely for purposes of physical 
rest and recreation, being ignorant or careless of the 
fact that this holiday was won by religion and apart 
from religion is very certain to be lost, one does not ex- 
pect the great public to pay much heed to Christmas 
as a religious festival. But surely if we are to observe 
any day in honor of the birth of Christ, that is the day 
of all days for a religious service. 

To follow the Puritans in shutting our churches on 
Christmas, and then to welcome more and more the 
return of those pagan customs because of which Puri- 
tans abandoned the day entirely, shows how little we 
are influenced by a sense of the fitness of things. What 
is more beautiful or appropriate than the decoration of 
our houses of worship to celebrate the birth of him 
through whom the Church came into being! “That 
decoration is in itself a kind of hallowed rite supported 
by a pure and. delightful religious sentiment. One is 
glad to believe that all churches, practically without 
exception, do now thus honor the season set apart in 
memory of Christ’s birth. 

But why not add also the religious service in church 
on Christmas Day, even though only a few may gather 
to take part in it? In a way it will be all the better 
because the crowd is absent. When there is no ‘‘spe- 
cial music’’ to be the sensation of the hour, and the 
thoughtless are not drawn together merely to see and 
feel each other’s presence, there is all the more oppor- 
tunity for a communion of devout and holy feeling. 
For all who retain anything of the traditional Christian 
sentiment of reverence toward the author and founder 
of our faith, a service set apart to meditation upon and 
thanksgiving for the blessedness which he brought into 
the world should be most welcome as the central feat- 
ure of Christmas observances. 

Such a service ought also to serve as shield and bul- 
wark to prevent Christian sentiment from being entirely 
washed away by the floods of criticism now let loose, 
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When people learn for the first time that the religious 
poetry which they have cherished is poetry and not 
exact science or literal history, their first impulse is 
apt to be to throw it all away. They feel as if they had 
been duped and tricked, and they want to steer clear 
of imaginative things entirely. But after a time they 
are sure to find that something has gone out of their 
life which they are sorry to miss. The poetry is so beau- 
tiful that they begin to turn back to it again, finding 
that, as poetry, it is really delightful and precious. A 
Christmas service and the singing of our time-honored 
Christmas hymns ought to be of service in helping the 
modern mind to make sucessfully what often proves 
to be a dangerous transition; and to be most effective 
such a service should be held not near, but upon the 
sacred holiday itself. 
Boston, Mass. 


The Unspeakable Gift. 


BY CHARLES GORDON AMES, D.D. 


The Roman Catholic calendar provided saints’ days 
for all the year round, with more saints than days. Our 
occasions include many benefactors whom no church 
has canonized; for we honor all holy men’ and women, 
in or out of the pale, and we count among the gifts of 
the good God all who have been the benefactors of man- 
kind. 

An illustrious array,—path-finders, founders, builders, ° 
light-bringers, torch-bearers, seers and sayers of truth, 
singers of divine songs, champions and defenders of 
liberty and righteousness, martyrs whose blood has had 
cleansing power! 


“Eyer their phantoms rise before us,— 
Our nobler brothers, but one in blood! 
By bed and table they lord it o’er us, 
With looks of beauty and words of good.” 


‘Thus are we born heirs of the ages, even if we ignore, 
misuse, or despise our inheritance. 

But any list of the benefactors of our race would show 
great differences of rank and excellence,—a veritable 
hierarchy of endowments, merits, and services. In 
that glorious company is there any one whose name 
would be set above every other by the consensus of the 
competent? Is there anv one who should be crowned 
as lord of all by the reverent gratitude and affection of 
the world? 

We could hardly elect to that supreme horror any 
conqueror, law-giver, poet, philosopher, or philanthro- 
pist, however eminent. We should rather be obliged 
to ask, Who, since the dawn of history, has been most 
deeply and widely felt as a power for improving the 
quality of human lije? Kor surely this is the highest 
possible service, drawing all other benefits in its train. 

So there is a previous question. As rational inhabi 
tants of this universe, we find ourselves in the way to 
acquire and enjoy many forms and grades of good. 
Among our actual or possible possessions, can we single 
out any one and say, ‘‘This is worth more than all the 
rest: this is the most desirable and precious of all the 
gifts of God’’? Before answering that question, we 
should need to shut our eyes to the outward and tran- 
sient, or perishable, and to open our inward perception 
to that which is ‘‘good forever’’ and which we could 
recognize as suited to our highest nature and deepest 
need. What would then appear to be the richest bless- 
ing man can crave or God can grant? 

One might hesitate and meditate long before answer- 
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ing. But it is safe to say that all the instincts, aspira- 
tions, and experiences of mankind point one way and 
culminate in one ideal; namely, to attain fulness and 
completeness of life, to come into harmony with our 
own being and all beings, to realize our union and com- 
munion with the Pure Spirit, to share the God quality, 
and to grow evermore toward Divine Perfection. 

Never mind this phraseology: a simpler may serve 
us better. And here it is, ‘“That ye may be the chil- 
dren of the Heaven-Father.’’ He who can bring this 
reality home to us,—he who can both show us the Father 
and illustrate our sonship by his own,—he is our great- 
est benefactor and pre-eminent among many brethren. 
He puts into our hands—if our faith will take it—the 
title-deed of an infinite inheritance. 

No wonder that one birthday celebration outshines 
every other. Gospel criticism and legend aside, the 
personality of Jesus holds the germ of an ever-growing, 
ever-brightening ideal which slewly draws the race 
toward the Best. Jesus himself—‘‘our nobler brother, 
but one in blood”’ is the Father’s perpetual Christmas 
gift to us all. The Power of truth and love, which ever 
works ‘‘to make the bad good and the good better,” 
spreads undivided and operates unspent; but the knowl- 
edge of that eternal life and love which was with the 
Father before the world was, and which is continually 
manifest to take away our sins, is most fully disclosed 
in that great Son of Man who knew himself the Son of 
God and has taught us the gracious secret. ‘‘Thanks 
be unto God for his unspeakable gift!” 

Boston, Mass. 


Christmas as a Peacemaker. 


BY CHARLES F. DOLE. 


‘Yes, of course,” one might say, ‘‘Christmas must 
be a great peacemaker. Men’s hearts must be softer 
toward one another, and even toward their enemies, 
on account of the humane associations of the day and 
its high ideals.” 

But let us face the facts. Is Christmas, or has it 
ever been, much of an influence for peace? When have 
men ever learned to put away their harsh feelings— 
anger, resentment, jealousy—on that day? When have 
they been known to use the sentiment of the day to stop 
a war? Christians have not even hesitated to fight on 
Christmas, provided they saw a strategic chance to dis- 
comfit their enemies. 

Here is Christendom preparing for the new celebra- 
tion. Perhaps it will be the costliest ever known, for 
the world was never so rich. All manner of beautiful 
gifts will be made. Millions of homes will be illuminated. 
Happy children will be made happier. Kind things will 
be done for myriads of poor people. Love will be poured 
out in profusion. Let us all be glad at every expression 
of love. The world gets on toward paradise by the over- 
flow of love. 

Our immediate question, however, does not touch 
the reality of the joy or the love of which people will 
be made aware on Christmas. Our point is that this 
love will mainly take the line of least resistance. It 
will go to friends, neighbors, and dependents. It will 
readily flow downward. Will it leap barriers and bridge 
chasms? Will it climb to the difficult heights? Show 
us where it will go out and find prodigal sons or daugh- 
ters and restore them to their place in the father’s home. 
Show us where it will speak the word of honorable apol- 
ogy or forgiveness and recover alienated friends. Show 
us where it will go over the walls to the people of another 
and discredited sect, party, religion, color, or race. 
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Will Christians send messages of their love to the Jews 
in congratulation for their giving the world its most 
illustrious prophet? Will they love Jews the better 
henceforth? If not, why not? Will Unitarians love 
Baptists and Baptists love Unitarians because both 
have set their eyes on a star in Bethlehem? Will white 
Christians in Alabama shake hands more cordially after 
this Christmas with their negro brothers, and agree that 
men of all colors are sons of God? Will the white czar 
on his throne, head of a hundred millions of churchmen, 
say a single word on Christmas to make it easier to bring 
the cruel war in the East to an end? How is it with 
you, reader? It will be easy on Christmas to loye 
your friends. But the day is celebrated in the memory 
of one who actually told men to love their enemies, or, 
in plain words, not to have any enemies! 

Take up another hard fact. In this very month, 
while the light of Christmas is gleaming upon us, the 
honored President of the United States, in his message 
to our National Congress, throws the stress of his argu- 
ment with those who say that the most civilized of 
nations must express its civilization—how? By dis- 
armament of fighting forces, by the Christmas spirit of 
persuasion, kindliness, justice, steady good will, forgive- 
ness of injuries, readiness to apologize and make redress 
for whatever wrong we commit as a nation? No. Our 
President tells that we must show our leadership by the 
bigness and efficiency of ‘‘great fighting ships and torpedo 
boats.”? One hundred millions of dollars a year is not 
nearly enough in a time of peace to expend upon a single 
branch of the fighting force of the most Christian nation! 
Meanwhile our chief magistrate suggests, in no uncertain 
terms, that he wants us to be ready to play the part 
of the big policeman, and especially in case the people 
of South America do not behave themselves! 

We have no wish to impugn the motives of the Presi- 
dent. We all admire his chivalrous and lovable qualities. 
He tells us what he thinks and what a multitude of others 
think. We simply call attention to the fact that this 
‘“‘peace of justice,’ quick to avenge insults, which makes 
a strong nation at once the judge and jury and executioner 
in its own suit, and spends more on the machinery of 
military force than on all measures of public service 
combined, is not the kind of peace for which Christmas 
Day is set to remind us. Jesus’ method, his spirit, his 
teaching, are utterly different. The Christmas peace 
is the peace of the men of good will. The method is 
trust: the spirit is humanity. Good will carries justice 
with it. 

It is important to make this distinction. Millions 
of people do not yet see how great it is. ‘They still 
worship force. They confuse the simple life of the 
Man of Nazareth with external power and material 
pomp. They look back and worship a sort of war- 
lord, coming in the skies to punish his enemies. They 
have yet to learn that good will is the mightiest force 
in the universe. They have yet to trust this new force, 
and to apply it to every kind of problem. ‘They had be- 
ter not reverence Jesus at all, if they miss the kernel of 
his teaching. Do they imagine that, if he were address- 
ing the American people, he would bid them build more. 
fighting ships? 

Finally, Christmas challenges all, as many as believe 
in the ideal things of good faith, justice, truth, love, 
to practise what they hold most dear, to make proof 
of the fact that the word for the twentieth century is not 
‘‘the mailed hand,” nor even “justice,” but that which 
makes the weakest hand strong, and gives life to justice, 
and takes away all fear of harm,—the word of the angels’ 
song—‘‘Goop WILL.”’ 

JAMAICA PLAIN, Mass. 
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A Christmas Carol. 


BY REV. C.. W. WENDTE. 


Happy Christmas! Happy Christmas! 
Hear its music on the air! 

Bells are ringing, children singing, 
Love and gladness everywhere. 

K’en the saddest heart grows cheerful 
On this glorious Christmas morn, 

While above the sweet-voiced angels 
Sing for joy that Christ is born! 


Refrain: 
Happy Christmas! Happy Christmas! 
Hear its music on the air! 
Bells are ringing, children singing, 
Love and gladness everywhere 


Not alone in far Judea, 
Under Bethlehem’s star-lit skies, 
In our hearts and. homes the Christ-child, 
Born anew, in beauty lies. 
Angel-songs and pious raptures, 
Humble folk and kings of earth, 
Gladsome tidings, holy visions, 
Greet once more Messiah’s birth. 


Refrain: 


Happy Christmas! Happy Christmas, ete. 


Born anew in hearts made tender, 
Born anew in lives made glad, 

He foretells the reign of goodness 
And the downfall of the bad; 

Truth shall triumph over falsehood, 
Right be victor over wrong; 

Christian hearts, accept. believe it, 
Chant it in your Christmas song! 


Refrain: 


Happy Christmas! Happy Christmas! ete. 


Christmas and Benevolence. 


BY REV. JOHN W. DAY. 


For one day in a year a man trained to believe charity 
a science has a right to turn heretic. I own myself 
a subject for the sociological inquisitor. Three hun- 
dred and sixty-four days of correct notions about not 
encouraging pauperism, about investigating impostors, 
and safeguarding benevolence, and watching for leaks 
lest generosity should run dry, ought to entitle one to 
some liberties. This feeling is so bold within me that 
it faces my own Associated Charities orthodoxy; and, 
staring me out of countenance, it stands up without 
a blush before others. I see the wise get wiser and 
shake their heads, the maxims of all the text-books and 
lectures buzz in my ears, the rules, which sore experi- 
ence has made my own, build a fence that I have to 
jump, yet, when I think of Christmas Day, the leap is 
easy. 

There is no use reasoning about it. Of course the 
reasoning is all the other way. Of course the free din- 
‘ners are to feed the circulation of the newspapers that get 
them up, are for hordes of people who ought to have 
earned their own plum pudding, and not a few who could 
have earned it. But are the dinners eaten? ‘Then I, 
too, am satisfied. They have not been pawned for drink 
nor been gambled into a vacuum. I have a very well- 
to-do friend who told me how once he felt the real pinch 
of hunger and was denied food. I have myself been 
hungry and got food. Putting his experience and 
mine together, I will drop coin into the Salvation Army 
soup-pot, and I will transgress all the canons and ad- 
vise, others to do so, If there is harm in Christmas 
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benevolence, I am glad—of the benevolence—all the 
same. If the harm can be held back without damming 
any of the benevolence, I am willing. There are choice 
cases in every one’s index expurgatorius. But this is 
no virtue for parsimony, and no one with frosty ventri- 
cles shall have the say about it. I am willing that all 
risks should be run so long as they are genuine risks, 
which means the possibility of the thing turning out 
well. Where the harm is sure and clear, a restraint 
is to be considered even at Christmas. This is all, how- 
ever, that can be admitted. Let us have for once a 
benevolence untied. For once let us have done with 
caution and prudence, in effect as bad as grudging. 
Down with the bars and off with the bridle, and let us 
have the run of the fields. 

The fine thing is just the likelihood of getting out of 
sight of home. ‘The very rush and push of impulse, the 
excess of freedom unharnessed, carrying us beyond 
custom, has its own peculiar merit. Without it the 
charity which properly begins at home ends there. 
Throwing constraint to the winds, we find ourselves 
further than purpose might take wus. Benevolence 
would be scarcely more than a larger selfishness did 
not some breezes waft it beyond the range of those we 
love, who also love us. The birthday of Jesus should 
be sacred to a larger and yet a larger love,—the kind 
of love he taught and lived who asked, ‘‘Who is my 
mother and my brethren?’’ and whose love had a de- 
partment where even enemies could get more than their 
share. If publican and sinner get what they do not 
deserve, so much the better. I know no one so good 
as not to be in their case. This is the prime flavor of 
benevolence. It is good will,—good will off the bench, 
with eyes unbandaged and no kindly crinkles pulled 
smooth. 

Does any one rise to a point of order, and pronounce 
this ‘‘mere sentiment’? I would fling the ‘‘mere”’ 
in the faces of those who tie it to such a sentiment. 
Such sentiment has moved the world where reason’s 
colder part has failed. A pity if it does not warm every 
heart? ‘The proof of it is that, returning from its gen- 
erous round, the mind opens to the wideness of the king- 
dom of heaven. ‘‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me.”’ 

Sr. Louris, Mo. 


Christmas and Civilization. 


BY S. M. CROTHERS, D.D. 


‘If we believe in the reality of what Mr. Dole calls 
“the religion of civilization,’’ we must see in Christ- 
mas one of its holy days. It is a bit of symbolism and 
ritual. Like all ritual observance it may be overdone, 
and it may degenerate into lifeless, and therefore bur- 
densome, formalism. We hear many complaints that 
the giving of gifts has become but an exchange of com- 
modities between persons whose thoughts are altogether 
sordid. It is ‘‘so much for so much.” 

Nevertheless, the rites and ceremonies of Christmas- 
tide, with giving and receiving of gifts, are means of 
grace to those who observe them in the right spirit. To 
find pleasure in giving, to share good things with others, 
to invent ways of diffusing good cheer throughout a 
community,—all this forms one means of expressing the 
religion of good will. 

That our actual civilization is everywhere permeated 
by the Christmas spirit it would be too much to say, 
but that which is best in it is certainly the outgrowth 
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of the same cheery good will which at Christmas time 
shines forth. This world is for many a sad place, but 
it is brightened by the multitudes who have learned 
the joys of service. ‘To them the Christmas greetings are 
not formal and perfunctory, but the expression of an 
abiding faith. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Christmas in Prison. 


BY SAMUEL J. BARROWS, D.D. 


Christmas is an ecclesiastical, but also a home festi- 
val, and as such the very suggestion of Christmas in 
prison seems a sad contradiction of terms. Prisoners 
may bear with equanimity the loss of the ecclesiastical 
observance,—a good many people get on without it 
outside,—or it can be made up to them in the prison 
chapel. But what can compensate for the loss of the 
tender reciprocities of love which make up the joy of 
Christmas in the home circle! 

The kind of Christmas a prisoner keeps depends much 
upon where he is confined. Some of our jails are such 
gloomy and unwholesome places that nothing but a 
miracle such as appeared to the apostles could introduce 
an element of cheer. Prison angels were not plentiful 
in apostolic times, and they are not plentiful now; but 
for men in jail nothing brings more satisfaction than 
a visit from some prison angel who, though without power 
to open the door, brings to him a Christmas smile and 
some gift, if it be only something to vary the monot- 
ony of prison diet. Prisoners who are awaiting trial 
are, under the law, presumably innocent: they are there- 
fore allowed usually more privileges in the way of com- 
munication with friends outside and are permitted to 
receive many things not allowed to those under sentence. 
But the prisoner who is awaiting trial, unless he is an 
old hand, has not become wonted to the restraint of his 
liberty and the gloominess of prison life, and, as it is 
the mind which is ‘‘its own place and can make a hell 
of heaven or a heaven of hell,’ it depends much upon the 
personal temperament of the accused prisoner whether 
his Christmas is radiant with hope or gloomy with despair. 

In the ordinary jail in which there is no chapel or hall 
for assembly except the ‘‘pit,’’ or central corridor, 
in which men are turned loose, the idleness and monot- 
ony of Christmas do not differ materially from the idle- 
ness and monotony of other days in the year. 

In Europe, where the cellular, or solitary, system pre- 
vails, the Christmas of the prisoner does not secure com- 
panionship. He is relieved from labor and may attend 
service, read, or write. 

If he is a Jew and does not care to keep Christmas, 
he may work in his cell, on condition that his work is 
noiseless and does not disturb his companions. In 
Saxony, Jewish prisoners, in addition to the Sundays, 
holidays, and fast days of the evangelical prisoners, are 
allowed to observe the eight principal Jewish holidays. 

The institutions in which more of this Christmas spirit 
can be developed and in which the life of the prisoner 
may be a little merrier are the reformatories and prisons 
conducted on the congregate plan where entertainments 
are given in halls or lecture rooms. Under the new 
system of constructing chapels and assembly rooms for 
the solitary prisons in Europe, it is even possible for 
such prisoners to witness entertainments given from a 
central stage without seeing each other. Each prisoner 
sits in a little booth entirely separate from his neighbor. 

Much more cheerful, however, are the entertainments 
which in some of our reformatories are furnished by 
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societies composed of prisoners who get up their own 
programmes and conduct the exercises themselves. 
They consist usually of recitations, songs, and instru- 
mental music. 

A form of benevolence shown by generous actors 
and theatrical managers is that of giving freely of Thanks- 
giving or Christmas special performances for the benefit 
of prisoners in our larger institutions. In such cases 
they do not lack for an appreciative audience. The 
question of compulsory attendance does not have to 
be considered. 

But after all the prisoner who enjoys Christmas most 
is the man who is liberated on that day. Last ‘week I 
saw at Blackwell’s Island three prisoners who are com- 
ing out on Christmas Day, and their faces beamed with 
joyous anticipation. 

NEw YORK. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Hymn on the Nativity. 


XIII, 


Ring out, ye crystal spheres! 
Once bless our human ears, 
If ye have power to touch our senses so; 
And let your silver chime 
Move in melodious time; 
And let the bass of heaven’s deep organ blow; 
And with your ninefold harmony 
Make up full consort to the angelic symphony. 


XIv. 
For, if such holy song 
Enwrap our fancy long, 
‘Time will run back and fetch the Age of Gold; 
And speckled Vanity 
Will sicken soon and die, 
And leprous Sin will melt from earthly mould; 
And Hell itself will pass away, 
And leave her dolorous mansions to the peering dav 


Xv. 
Yea, Truth and Justice then 
Will down return to men, 
Orbed in a rainbow; and, like glories wearing, 
Mercy will sit between, 
Throned in celestial sheen, 
With radiant feet the tissued clouds down steering; 
And heaven, as at some festival 
Will open wide the gates of her high palace-hall. 


—John Milton. 


Education by Mail. 


It is interesting to observe how much change the last 
twenty-five years have made in the facilities for the 
higher education of men and women as distinguished 
from boys and girls in America. 

The United States government has always been more 
than paternal in its wish to circulate freely journals and 
books which may help in the higher education of the 
people. To use the proper simile, Uncle Sam has always 
been ready to carry home to his children on Saturday 
night primers and spelling-books and grammars and 
dictionaries, and he has also been ready to carry for 
himself and Mrs. Samuel—whatever her name is—cyclo- 
pedias and other books of reference. But the money 
which Uncle Sam has paid out and posted on his ledger 
under the head ‘‘Education’’ has been a much larger 
sum spent for the children than for their fathers and 
mothers. It has been supposed, apparently, that the 
fathers and mothers can take care of themselves. 

Half a century ago what we used to call the Lyceum 
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System offered itself as a good method of encourag- 
ing men and women to carry their studies farther 
than the training of the public schools then did in 
different lines of human life. Where that system can be 
worked to its highest now it ought to be encouraged, 
whether in small villages or in large cities. Such an 
arrangement as we have in the Lowell Institute, such 
arrangements as are almost peerless, as those of the 
Brooklyn Institute, such as those of the University 
Extension societies, all help. And it is encouraging, 
indeed, when you find that men and women are willing 
to give their evenings and perhaps a part of each day 
in following out advanced courses of education. Chau- 
tauqua has every reason to be proud of the help which 
she has given to all sorts and conditions of men in this 
and in other continents; and the smaller societies which 
have been formed among the Roman Catholics and in 
various other religious communions and have entered upon 
the same work. 

Twenty years ago I learned, rather to my surprise, 
that the edition then reckoned the best of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica was sold in larger numbers west. of 
the Mississippi River than east of it. Probably the 
reason for this success would be found in the fact that, 
even if one were a miner in Montana or canning salmon 
in Alaska, he received his periodical volume of the En- 
cyclopedia at a cost so trifling that he hardly regarded 
the cost of transfer. It would cost him more to bring 
white paper of the same weight to his cabin than it cost 
him to bring the quarto volume of the cyclopedia. And 
at any bar of account where Uncle Sam is tried for his 
good deeds or his bad deeds, he will be able to plead that 
he has done so much in the education of the people. 

It is only of later years, however, that a regular sys- 
tem has been developed in which the miner in Montana 
or the cook in the forecastle of a Marblehead fishing- 
vessel or an emancipated slave on a rice plantation in 
South Carolina shall receive from a centre just what 
he wants in the matters of the higher education. But 
fortune favors the brave. And, when the people of a 
nation like ours means to use its resources for the higher 
education, that people will find out the way. 

The ‘‘correspondence colleges’’ have grown into exist- 
ence because they have met what the old-fashioned relig- 
ious people used to call ‘‘a felt want.” Forty years ago, 
if a gentleman in Illinois wanted to know the difference 
between Aryan and Arian, he wrote on a hazard to the 
minister of the South Congregational Church in Boston 
or of the First Presbyterian Church in Brooklyn or to 
the presiding elder of the Second Secession of the Church 
of Latter Day Saints, to inquire. He got his answer as 
chance might govern the mail in which his letter was 
posted to his unknown correspondent. 

I believe it was the Chautauqua central government 
which set on foot the more systematic method by which 
whoever wants to learn anything may learn it. (That 
I will say in passing is the fine phrase of Ezra Cornell, 
the father of the university which bears his name.) So 
far has this system of ‘‘correspondence colleges’’ been 
carried that the International University for such cor- 
respondence at Scranton, an organization which con- 
fines itself to civil engineering and subjects dependent 
upon it, has in the last thirteen years registered seven 
hundred and fifty thousand corresponding students. 
The students are in all parts of America. Of course one 
would be glad to know how good or how bad is the in- 
struction given by the central boards to such students. 
It is certain that the instruction is good enough to win 
the confidence of the seven hundred and fifty thousand 
people who in thirteen years have been enrolled. 

A similar organization is now established in the city 
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of Washington which avails itself of opportunities of 
that great city for opening correspondence with all parts 
of the world. The circular which we have received from 
this new institution promises correspondence not simply 
on subjects of engineering, but on almost any subject 
which may interest men and women. It will be seen 
at once that it addresses itself not to college students or 
others who can give their whole time to study, so much 
as to persons who are so bound by their daily duties 
that they cannot enter themselves as resident students 
in any college or university. 

The subjects range as widely as ‘‘general agriculture,”’ 
‘‘consular service,’’ ‘‘economic problems,’’ the grammar of 
the English language, five different languages, eight differ- 
ent headsof the mathematics,—to select almost at random 
from the eighty titles given in the circular. The teach- 
ers who are to answer the questions of pupils are selected 
by a local advisory board, in which the names of Dr. 
Harris, the Commissioner of Education, Dr. John F. 
Crowell, and Dr. Rudd are the administrative officers. 
Among the thousands upon thousands of scientific and 
literary men who reside in Washington for the discharge 
of their duties to the government, these gentlemen can go 
and come in their selection of experts to answer the let- 
ters of their correspondents. 

When one speaks, therefore, of this American people, 
of whom ten or fifteen million persons voted the other 
day in selecting the chief magistrate, it is hardly fair 
to hark back to Gov. Stuyvesant’s question, ‘‘Why do 
you want to leave your State to the government of men 
to whom you would not trust the mending of your watch ?”’ 

Take the people who have gone through the four 
years’ course at Chautauqua, take the fifteen thousand 
persons and more who took full degrees at the five hun- 
dred American colleges last year, take besides these 
other pupils who have been in the high schools of the 
country, take such an army of correspondents as is re 
vealed by the Scranton University, and you have a very 
considerable fraction of the fifteen million voters who 
know the difference between a republic and an empire, 
the difference between We the People and an imperial 
magistrate, the sovereign of Weissnichtwo, who reigns 
by the grace of God. 

A man who thought he knew,—as he ought to have 
known,—told me five years ago that between two and 
three million copies of the first series of Emerson’s 
‘Essays’? had been printed and sold in the United States. 
The great magazines of to-day estimate their circulation 
by hundreds of thousands. These people may not be 
accurate in the making of watches, but they know some- 
thing even about watchmaking. They may not know 
accurately the difference between the optative and sub- 
junctive, but a great many of them know what Count 
Tolstoy says and who Mr. Gladstone was. When you 
come to the make-up of the public conscience, a great 
many stich people know how to express themselves in 
a question of ethics or social philosophy. 

So long as men affected to believe, that all the ninety 
million people of America were conceived in sin and born 
in iniquity, so long, of course, it would be madness to 
confide the destinies of the republic to such an army of 
devils. But, so soon as the nation found out that all 
men are children of God, that he loves them, and that 
their first privilege is to love him, so soon it became safe 
for the nation to trust its destinies to the adult voters. 
The nation makes a great step forward when it contrives 
the ingenious methods which it has in hand for bring- 
ing the study of the optative and subjunctive, the study 
of history, of science, of philosophy, and of ethics, liter- 
ally within the house-door of every man and woman. 

EDWARD E.. HALE. 
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EARLY HEBREW SToRY: ITS HISTORICAL 
BackGrounp. By John P. Peters, D.D., rec- 
tor of St. Michael’s Church, New York. 
New York: Putnam.—This volume (being 
vol. vii. of the Crown Theological Library) is 
substantially a reproduction of a course of 
lectures delivered by the author in Novem- 
ber, 1903, before the Bangor Theological 
Seminary on the Bond Foundation. Its 
object is to construct the history of the 
Israelites before their settlement in Canaan, 
and to explain the myths and legends of 
the book of Genesis from the material 
furnished by recent discoveries. Valuable 
contributions to this history have been 
made by L. B. Paton in his Early History 
of Syria and Palestine (1901) and H. P. 
Smith in his Old Testament History (1903). 
Dr. Paton, who has large experience as 
excavator and archologist, here goes more 
into detail undertaken to gather up what- 
ever is known of the pre-Canaanite period 
of Hebrew history. In Genesis he recog- 
nizes only a couple of properly historical 
statements, the mention of the Elamite 
invasion (ch. xiv.) and the statement that 
some Israelites dwelt for a time in Egypt. 
The rest is for him legend and myth, drawn 
mostly from Babylonian and Canaanite 
sources, After an historical introduction, 
in which he speaks of the long-continued 
Babylonian influence in Canaan and the 
probable Arameean origin of the Hebrews, 
he discusses in successive lectures the for- 
mation of Israel (origin of the twelve tribes), 
the patriarchs and shrittes, the legendary 
and mythical survivals, and the cosmogany 
and primeval history, concluding with re- 
marks on the moral value of the early He- 
brew story. He agrees with the mass of 
recent writers in regarding the names of 
the personages in Gen. xii—l., as represent- 
ing tribes, and their movements as repre- 
senting migrations: Israel and Jacob were 
originally peoples dwelling in Canaan be- 
fore the arrival of the Hebrews, their ter- 
ritory and their names were appropriated 
by the conqueror; Asher and Gad, and per- 
haps Dan and Naphtali, sons of secondary 
wives, were probably Canaanite; the rest 
of the Israelite tribes were Aramean, form- 
ing patt of the body of invaders described 
in the Amarna letters. The stories of the 
shrines he illustrates excellently from the 
legends of Christian and Moslem saints 
found now in Western Asia. ‘To the Eden 
story he finds instructive parallels in the 
old Babylonian literature: the jealousy of 
Yahweh is like that of Ea in the Adapa 
myth, whereby man is deprived of immor- 
tality. The names of the antediluvians 
in Gen. iv., v., he attempts (with indiffer- 
ent success) to identify in part with those 
of the antediluvian kings of Berossus. 
The Sabbath he regards properly as origi- 
nally a dies nefastus, gradually growing in 
Israel into a day of religious service. On 
many other points he has suggestive re- 
marks. There is, of course, in all this ma- 
terial much that is doubtful, and the his- 
torical constructions and the explanations 
of myths and legends must be taken as 
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provisional: new illustrative material is 
constantly coming to light. It is by no 
means certain that the temple votaries 
spoken of in the Code of Hammarabi were 
devoted to a life of shame (p. 181): they 
seem to have been respectable women. 
On page 214 the second Babylonian cos- 
mogonic poem should be mentioned as offer- 
ing some parallels to the cosmogany of the 
second chapter of Genesis. The words 
“and Noah” at the end of the first para- 
graph on page 242 should be stricken out. 
The réle assigned to Moses by Dr. Peters 
is too large: in the light of the succeeding 
history it is hardly possible to regard him 
as the founder of the religion of Israel. 
This point, however, is merely touched on, 
not discussed. The volume will be found 
to be highly interesting and instructive. 


The Southerner’s Problem. 
By Thomas Nelson Page. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.—Mr. Page 
discusses this problem with intelligence and 
with a spirit of candor which is admirable, 
with knowledge also of the negro race gained 
by experience. He was brought up with 
them, lived with them, loved them, and is 
now desirous to serve them in all ways which 
seem to him good for them and good for 
the white people who must live with them. 
He states the case for the Southern people 
who formerly owned slaves in such a way as 
to excite sympathy for them in the necessity 
which is now upon them to live in peace 
with an alien race whom they cannot con- 
trol by force in the old way, and who are 
drifting away from the moral control which 
was once effective. The North is now ready 
to accept most of the statements made con- 
cerning the carpet-bag governments which 
followed the war. All intelligent students 
of history know that the North is responsi- 
ble for the slave-trade, and that, had slavery 
been as profitable in New Hngland as it was 
in Virginia, it would no doubt have lasted 
longer than it did. just what would have 
happened if the South had been let alone at 
the close of the war to establish such rela- 
tions as it pleased and could with the slaves 
recently emancipated, no man living can 
tell. The results might have been better 
than those attained. They could not easily 
have been worse. There are only one or 
two hindrances to full consent to the persua- 
sive statements made by Mr. Page. One is 
that nowhere does he admit or give any in- 
dication that he believes that slavery was 
in itself wrong. He admits that its fate has 
been determined by the appeal to arms, and 
that, like the claim to the right of secession, 
slavery is dead. But one reads with the 
impression that, on the whole, slavery seemed 
to him to be a beneficent institution, and that 
in the mild form in which it entered into 
his experience it would have been well for 
the negroes for it to continue. This vi- 
tiates all his arguments for Northern people, 
who hold that in no conceivable circum- 
stances has any white man, however wise 
and good, the right to control another man 
with his wife and children in such a way 
that their labor, the gains of their labor, 
their place of residence, their marriage, the 
education and disposition of their children, 
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shall be arranged for them. He passes 
lightly over the moral degradation involved 
in the very nature of the institution of which 
the great number of slaves of mixed blood 
was one of the evidences. He admits that 
it was inconsistent with the existence of the 
institution of slavery that family ties should 
be strong, but he does not seem to see the 
connection between the enforced laxity of 
the old time and the voluntary license of the 
new. There is some inconsistency between 
his views of the outlook which seem due to 
different periods at which he wrote. At 
one time he thinks the negroes will disappear 
from the United States, at another that they 
will some day number fifty millions. His 
only hope seems to be that, whatever is 
done, the whites and negroes in the South 
will more and more be left to jostle each 
other into such natural relations as they can 
establish, and that the white race in con- 
trol, and the colored race willing to be 
guided, out of a community of interest there 
will come peace and prosperity. The book 
is eminently readable and a genuine con- 
tribution to the discussion of the problem. 


BALANCE THE FUNDAMENTAL VERITY. 
By Orlando J. Smith. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin. $1.25.—Mr. Smith has published a 
book on ‘‘a new and novel plan.’ An ad- 
vance edition was printed, and copies were 
sent to a number of gentlemen and ladies 
prominent in the educational, clerical, and 
literary worlds, and their judgment of the 
positions of the book was asked. The pres- 
ent edition reproduces the’ original, adds a 
selection of the critical replies, and gives the 
author's answer to the objections raised by 
the critics. The aim of the book combines 
the practical and the philosophical. The 
practical purpose is to produce a heartier 
conviction of a real accord between religion 
and science. The philosophical end is the 
assertion of a principle which the author 
calls ‘‘Balance.’’ By this Mr. Smith means 
something more than the principle, ‘“ Action 
and reaction are equal and opposite,’’ some- 
thing beyond Emerson’s ‘‘Compensation,”’ 
Balance involves not merely the operations 
in the physical world, it takes in the moral 
and the religious. Incidentally (for this 
does not appear to be a primary purpose), 
the author thinks he has discovered a new 
argument for immortality in the all-em- 
bracing fact of Balance. Really, however, 
it is merely an old argument in a new dress, 
That the argumentation is not flawless is 
due to certain misconceptions. For in- 
stance, Mr. Smith says (p. 106): ‘‘ Propitia- 
tion is offered through fear to powers to 
which one acknowledges accountability. .. . 
It appears to me that the sense of account- 
ability was, in the nature of things, the first 
religious sentiment in the mind of man.” 
More intimate knowledge of primitive con- 
ditions would lead the author to distrust 
what ‘‘appears in the nature of things.” 
Propitiation was the offshoot not of the 
sense of accountability in man, but of his 
sense of the power of the beings he propiti- 
ated. Accountability, or the sense of sin, 
is comparatively a late product of religion. 
Moreover, this idea is not ‘‘fundamental’’ 
at all in the sense Mr. Smith uses the word; 
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namely, as id quod semper, ubique, et ab 
omnibus creditum est. Moreover, were that 
the case, the consequences claimed for the 
fact would not necessarily follow. In spite 
of a vital non sequitur on the main point, 
the volume is always interesting, often con- 
vincing. When the author declares that 
“Religion is single, not plural,’ he compels 
our assent. And so in the main. Add to 
this that the style is most engaging, simple, 
and clear, and the readableness of the vol- 
ume is evinced. 
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TRAFFICS AND DISCOVERIES. By Rudyard 
Kipling. New York: Doubleday, Page & 
Co. $1.50.—It is impossible for a lover of 
Kipling to enjoy without an effort the at- 
mosphere, scenery, and society to which 
he is introduced in some of the stories in 
this volume. In two of them, ‘They’ and 
“Wireless,’’ he is at his best or very near 
it. The first sketch has the grace and 
mystic beauty of the “Brushwood Boy,” 
and the other one suggests, although it does 
not equal, the story of Charlie Mears. The 
suggestion of the supernatural has no value 
excepting to furnish the occasion for the 
reincarnation of Shelley, which is worked 
out with skill. In “Their Lawful Occasions” 
there is an extraordinary coincidence, if it be 
not something more than that, between this 
story and the Russian adventure among the 
trawlers in the North Sea. Kipling, describ- 
ing a sham fight in the British navy, tells 
how a torpedo boat mingling with the 
trawlers contrived to put two cruisers out 
of action. The suggestion is not absurd that 
this tale showed the Russians what might 
happen, and was the direct cause of the 
panic in which they fired upon the fisher- 
men on the Dogger Bank. Reading this 
story and others in which Mr. Pyecroft ap- 
pears seems at first like reading a story in 
a foreign language which one imperfectly 
understands We get the run of the story 
without fully translating it. One indica- 
tion that the story is told with skill is that 
after the reader finds out what it is all about 
he is tempted to go back and read it over 
again with enjoyment and comprehension. 
On the whole, the reviewer would say, as 
an admirer of Kipling, that it is all right 
this time; but, for the sake of his own popu- 
larity, and also for the sake of the many 
who will not make the necessary effort to 
understand him, and so lose the enjoyment 
he might provide for them, Mr. Kipling had 
better not doit again. For his British public 
there are some serious aspects of his direct 
and indirect criticism upon the army and 
navy and conduct of affairs in general which 
cannot safely be disregarded. 


Worps oF KoneLeTH. By John Frank- 
lin Genung. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.—In his Preface Prof. Genung says that 
the word that denotes the spirit in which 
this volume has been written is the word 
“constructive.” Many attempts have been 
made to find unity in Ecclesiastes. Prof. 
Genung’s attempt may be said to be new in 
that it recognizes a definite philosophical 
purpose in the book. Koheleth, he says, is 
dealing with the thinking of his age, accepts 
life as he finds it, rejects the shallow optim- 
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ism of his time, and looks only to absolute 
and intrinsic values. The main charge, as 
we know, against Koheleth is that he is a 
pessimist, that he sees nothing permanent 
or satisfying in life. Not so, says Prof. 
Genung. He cites the facts that form the 
basis of the creed of pessimism, but only in 
order to rise superior to them; he rebukes 
the current superficial piety and the easy 
yet logically unsupported belief in immor- 
tality; he hates fools; his own conception 
of life is sanely and manfully this-worldly. 
Genung constructs Koheleth’s system, and 
in a very attractive way, with many re- 
marks that are just and useful. Bravely to 
face life and to make the best of it,—this is 
a principle that it behooves every one to 
accept. But is Koheleth’s tone one of cheer- 
ful courage? The difference between Ge- 
nung’s interpretation and that of the oppo- 
site school appears in his understanding of 
the words, ‘‘Who knows what is good for 
man in life?’ (vi. 12). He sees in this pas- 
sage a rebuke of the common, vapid talk 
about futurity; and precisely this sort of 
talk he thinks, was Koheleth’s béte noire. 
Others regard the passage as a declaration 
of the vanity of life. Our judgment of Kohe- 
leth’s view of life will depend largely on our 
judgment of the epilogue (xii. 13, 14). Ge- 
nung regards it as genuine. But the evi- 
dence going to prove it an addition by an- 
other hand is practically decisive. As to 
the question of unity, he is right in saying 
that the anatomical process has been carried 
too far by some critics; but he himself gives 
no adequate explanation of the discrepancy 
in ch. viii., discrimination by God between 
the righteous and the wicked (vv. 12, 13), 
and yet in some cases no discrimination 
(v. 14). Also the passage xi. 9-xii. 1 con- 
tains two discrepant points of view, and 
Koheleth’s attitude toward wisdom is not 
always the same. Though Prof. Genung 
writes rather with the enthusiasm of an ad- 
vocate than with the calmness of a critic, 


/he has made in this volume a contribution 


to the understanding of Koheleth. 


Success amMonG Nations. By Emil 
Reich, LL.D. New York & London: Har- 
per & Brothers. $2-—The author of this 
volume is a Hungarian scholar of wide study 
and much travel. He attempts, in his own 
language, ‘‘to initiate the reader into the 
psychological view of history, by giving, in 
outline and by means of a few illustrations, 
a bird’s-eye view of the human forces that 
have raised some nations to the glory of 
success, while their absence has prevented 
other nations from holding their own in the 
battle for historic existence.’’ He leads off 
with a series of chapters on success in vari- 
ous special fields of human interest,—‘‘Eco- 
nomic Success,’”’ to which he gives a learned 
and interesting chapter, “Centres of National 
Success,’ which he illustrates by copious 
reference to Jerusalem, Athens, Rome, Flor- 
ence, Paris; “Success in Imperialism,’ to 
which he gives two chapters, and in which 
he brings before us the experience of the 
Persians, Mongols, Macedonians, of Venice, 
Holland, Great Britain; ‘Intellectual Suc- 
cess” and “Religious Success,” to each of 
which two chapters are devoted. All these 
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chapters, embracing somewhat more than 
half the volume, are affluent in learning and 
rich in suggestion. Had we these alone, we 
might greet him as a benefactor. These, 
however, are followed by a series of studies 
of modern nations, in which is the chief in- 
terest of the volume,—the Latin nations, 
France, Spain, Italy, the characteristics of 
their people, their achievements hitherto, 
the difficulties in their way, their hopes for 
the future; the Slav nations, more especially 
Poland and Russia, in the account of which 
he seems to us especially luminous; ‘“‘Success 
among the Germans,’’ “British Success,’’ 
“Success in America,” all of which are the 
fruits of wide study and observation. His 
view of the latter country is least of all 
flattering and his vaticinations for its future 
least of all inspiring. However, he is an 
observer of five years’ residence with us, 
and his judgments may be worth all the 
more to us for the reason that they do not 
comfort our vanities. In its temper the book 
is admirable; its style sometimes shows a 
mind uttering itself in a language not its 
birthright, yet is always clear; it opens new 
lines of thought; it is a vast storehouse of 
information. It is quite possible to differ 
from the author; but it is impossible to deny 
his learning, his insight, his philosophic ele- 
vation. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL ECONOMY IN NUTRITION. 
By Russell H. Chittenden. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company.—To ‘‘Fletcher- 
ize’ one’s food has become a familiar phrase 
to many people who by sad experience have 
beencompelled to study dietetics. Mr. Horace 
Fletcher, a rich man living in Venice, de- 
scribes himself as one who at the age of 
forty-six had burned his candle at both 
ends, and was no longer able to eat or drink 
with profit or satisfaction. He invented and 
carried out a rigid system of dietetics, of 
which the result was his restoration to 
health. He caused scientific persons at Ox- 
ford University to make experiments, of 
which the result was the confirmation of his 
theory and practice. He contributed lib- 
erally with others to pay the cost of a series 
of experiments made by Prof. Russell H. 
Chittenden of Yale University, with which 
all our readers have been made acquainted 
through the daily press. The subjects of 
these experiments were five men of varying 
ages, professors and instructors in the uni- 
versity, thirteen volunteers from the hospital 
corps of the United States Army, and eight 
athletic students. Without adopting any 
fad, concerning vegetarianism, a cereal diet, 
or other exclusive theory, the experiments 
were made by varying the diet, steadily 
reducing the quantity, and carefully noting 
the results day by day. Systematic exer- 
cise of various kinds was provided for, with 
daily tests of strength and skill. The result 
of all this is the discovery that, good food, 
well cooked, being provided, a vigorous man 
actively employed, can live on less than one- 
half of the amount of food usually taken, 
not only without loss or hardship, but with 
“greater physical strength, increased en- 
durance, greater freedom from fatigue, and 
a condition of well-being that is full of sug- 
gestion for the betterment of health,” 
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THE CHRISTIAN OPPORTUNITY. By Ran- 
dall Thomas Davidson. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.50 net.—The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the first English 
Churchman of his rank to visit America. 
came to attend the General Convention of 
the Episcopal Church in Boston. Being 
eminent both for his rank and his character, 
he was cordially received in the various 
cities that he visited by citizens both lay 
and clerical, without regard to theological 
or denominational differences. He was as 
cordially received by the Unitarians in Bos- 
ton as he was by the Anglicans of Quebec 
and Montreal and the Episcopalians of Phil- 
adelphia and New York. He preached in 
several places and made extemporaneous 
addresses when called for. At the close of 
his visit he was surprised by a demand that 
his addresses should be published in book 
form, in order that those who had met him 
here might have a souvenir of his visit and 
a reminder of the agreeable impression he 
had made. Had his temper and disposition 
toward dissenters been like that of the Duke 
of Newcastle, who was in the country at 
the same time, it would have been impossible 
for him to acquit himself in such a frank 
and manly fashion as he did. For the form 
of his extemporaneous addresses Dr. David- 
son was obliged to depend upon the reports 
published in various newspapers. For this 
reason he was unable to include an address 
to the students of Harvard University, of 
which no good report was made. Through 
daily consultation of the sources from which 
these excellent addresses were rescued for 
preservation, our readers will have become 
sufficiently familiar with the contents of 
this volume. Many of them will be glad to 
have this record of what Ambassador Choate 
has called ‘‘the second discovery of America.” 

Facts aND FicuRES: THE Basis OF Eco- 
NOMIC SCIENCE. By Edward Atkinson. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 
Here we have four important essays by one 
of the leading writers on statistics and eco- 
nomics in the country. Mr. Atkinson writes 
with force, clearness, and scientific acumen. 
It is difficult to avoid his conclusions, so 
convincingly does he present and defend 
them, and with a vast array of facts and 
figures. The first essay is on the true policy 
of protection, in which he gives one of the 
best arguments ever made against that sys- 
tem of taxation and economic defence. He 
returns to the subject in all the essays, and 
gives to free trade an able and intrepid in- 
terpretation. In the second essay he at- 
tempts to show from recent statistics that 
there is a strong tendency to individualism 
rather than to collectivism in the manufac- 
turing and all other arts. He is convinced 
that the tendency is not toward corporate 
and trust management in economic fields, 
but toward individual management of pro- 
ductive enterprises. In the third essay he 
treats of the work of Richard Cobden for 
free trade, the occasion of its production 
being the hundredth anniversary of Cobden’s 
birth. The fourth essay is on the cost of 
war and warfare, especially with reference 
to the cost of the subjection of the Philip- 
pines. Mr. Atkinson is a free trader, an 
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anti-imperialist, an advocate of peace, and 
an ardent defender of the principal of equal 
rights. He gives scientific and statistical 
reasons for these opinions, and omits every- 
thing in the nature of sentiment or special 
pleading. 


THE CYCLE OF LIFE ACCORDING TO Mop- 
ERN SCIENCE. By C. W. Saleeby, M.D. 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—This is a 
volume of thirty-eight suggestive and stim- 
ulating essays on important subjects. They 
are written in a simple and interesting man- 
ner, and the author’s purpose has been to 
“‘bring science home to men’s business and 
bosoms.’’ In this aim he has met with a 
considerable degree of success. His volume 
has not much of continuity, if any, and he 
has selected his topics at random. Some 
of them are of a trite nature, such as cricket, 
swimming, space, and several others. Others 
are most modern in their character, such as 
suggestion and hypnotism, telepathy, the 
living cells, atoms, and evolution. While 
these essays are not profound in their treat- 
ment of vital problems, they are all within 
the comprehension of the unscientific reader. 
The book therefore admirably answers its 
purpose of so interpreting present-day ques- 
tions as to bring their more essential meanings 
within reach of all who read. 


PHASES OF MODERN Music. By Lawrence 
Gilman. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.25.—This is a little book containing a 
number of brief critiques by the musical 
critic of Harper's Weekly. With great sym- 
pathy and insight, Mr. Gilman discusses va- 
rious aspects of the questions and persons 
now conspicuous in the musical world of 
to-day, attempting, in each instance, to 
show the inherent connection between the 
Zeitgeist and the music in which it finds ex- 
pression. ‘This he accomplishes, with vary- 
ing success. The several papers were evi- 
dently written for periodical publication. 
Hence, massed in their present form, they 
often seem too brief and somewhat unsat- 
isfactory. Yet what they do say is both, 
interesting and original. 


Basy Brsye Stories. By Gertrude 
Smith. Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Com- 
pany.—This well-known and beloved writer 
for children has put her talents to use in a 
new direction, and so far as the manner of 
telling is concerned is quite as successful 
as in the earlier books. These bedtime 
stories of Samuel, David, Moses, and the 
others may give hints to mothers, who may 
like to follow something of the same plan 
in making the young children acquainted 
with those parts of the Bible suitable to 
their age. 


SERMONS ON THE INTERNATIONAL SUN- 
DAY-SCHOOL LESSONS FOR 1905. The Pil- 
grim Press—This volume comes from the 
Monday Club. The title tells plainly enough 
its substance. It consists of sermons, 
forty-eight in number, on the Internationa] 
Sunday-school Lessons. They are contrib- 
uted by thirty-two preachers in various 
parts of the country. In their general 
nature they are expository, in theological 


‘between. 
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temper orthodox. In the main they are 
well written, instructive, and, in places, 
edifying. 

‘THE Lover’s RuBatyat. Edited by Jessie 
B. Rittenhouse. Boston: Small, Maynard 
& Co.—This is a collection of poetry made 
on a new plan. It is a mosaic of qua- 
trains by FitzGerald and many others, all 
woven together into a complete whole of 
sixty-five stanzas. They are made up of 
verses pitched to the same key as that of 
the Rubaiyat. 


“THE SOV’RANE HERB” AND THE SMOKER’S 
YEAR. Boston: 1. C. Page & Co. 75 cents. 
Let no one look at this brilliant calendar 
who is not addicted to the use of tobacco. 
After a discussion of the place which to- 
bacco holds in literature, with some illus- 
trations of the method of using it, there 
follows a national picture for each month 
with letter-press to match. 


‘THE CALENDAR OF OMAR KuayyaM. Bos- 
ton: L. C. Page & Co. 75 cents.—One of 
the most brilliant of the holiday calendars 
is this one, which gives for each month a 
picture and a quatrain from the Rubaiyat. 


Prosit. A Book of Toasts. Compiled 
by Clotho. San Francisco: Paul Elder & 
Co.—These toasts are of all kinds, from 
grave to gay, from the decorous and sedate 
to the jovial and convivial. 


Miscellaneous. 


A holiday edition of Annie Fellows John- 
ston’s delightful story, The Little Colonel, 
appears with illustrations in color, and mar- 
ginal drawings, especially adapted to the 
Christmas trade. The later volumes of this 
series have brought out the author’s idea 
and helped to complete one of the most 
lovable and natural characters in contem- 
porary fiction for girls. ‘The humor of the 
book is unforced, and the pathos is simple. 
The story certainly deserves its new and 
attractive setting. (L.C. Page & Co, $1.25 ) 


The Pilgrim Press publish A Calendar 
for 1905 which is warranted to bring good 
cheer and guarantee a happy year. It con- 
tains cheerful quotations for every week, 
with a place for the daily record of happy 
happenings and the noting of future en- 
gagements. It is compiled by Delia Lyman 
Porter, who has proved her wide reading and 
her good taste in selection thereby. This 
must be numbered among the most con- 
venient and helpful calendars of the season, 
planned as it is with the definite aim of 
making the world brighter and better. 


A pretty little book for supplementary 
reading in the lower grades is Little Folks in 
Many Lands, by Lulu Maude Chance. The 
stories deal with race types, and the small 
readers are made acquainted with the habits 
and customs of little boys and girls from the 
frozen countries of the north or from sunny 
Africa and half a dozen other countries in 
The chapters give occasional 
glimpses of home life, besides repeating 
some of the folk-lore or hearthstone stories, 
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The book is illustrated, and some of the 
pictures are colored. Published by Ginn & 
Co., Boston. 


The Oliver Ditson Company publish two 
volumes designed as special aids for the 
music student. The Symphony since Beet- 
hoven is translated by Maude Barrows Dut- 
ton from the second German edition of Felix 
Weingartner. Herr Weingartner believes 
that we are living in a period of transition 
during which an almost frivolous admiration 


of the wilful and the irregular has manifested | 


itself in many places, and his closing word 
is that a musician’s thoughts and feelings 
must be great and noble if the right kind 
of work is to be produced. Brilliant tech- 
nique cannot take the place of natural- 
ness and sincerity. 


Mary Winchester Abbott writes of Brown- 
ing and Meredith in a small’ volume pub- 
lished by the Poet Lore Company of Boston. 
After noting the similarity of the criticisms 
made upon these two writers, their basic 
principles are stated. They both believed 
that nature is good, and that goodness is 
the working out of the truth of nature to 
the beauty and joy of life. Every form of 
untruth has its unfailing Nemesis. Life is 
to them more than art, truth is their first 
thought, nature is their guide, and love is 
to them the promise of immortality. They 
were both great-hearted men and great 
imaginative thinkers. 


Rev. William Salter of Burlington, Iowa, 
has prepared a year-book called Words of 
Lije for 1905, and it differs from most simi- 
lar compilations in the fact that its selections 
are philosophical and educational as well as 
moral and religious. Not one is put in at 
haphazard, or fails to fulfil a purpose of 
widening thought. ‘The selections are taken 
from the best authors of the ancient and 
modern world, and are liberally inclusive, 
representing Pythagoras, Plato, Channing, 
George Eliot, Dean Stanley, Bushnell, Phil- 


lips Brooks, and many others,—more than | 


two hundred in all,—from different periods. 


The book is for sale by A. C. McClurg & Co., | 


Chicago. 


RKusstan Life and Society is the pretentious 
title of a book of personal reminiscences 
by Capt. Nathan Appleton, author of Har- 
vird ‘College during the War. ‘The general 


arrangement is so confused and unliterary | 
thit the book will be interesting chiefly | 


to those who know the many Boston people 
mentioned in it. In 1866-67 Nathan Ap- 
pleton and Charlie Longfellow made the 
trip to Russia which justifies the title. They 


were eager for social good times, and were | 
| hero in the army at the capture of Santiago. 


presented to the czar and made welcome 
to the balls and festivities of the season. 


In 1869 a second trip to Russia was taken | 


with Gen. N. P. Banks. 
had from Wood & Co., 287 Atlantic Avenue, 
Boston. 


The book may be | 
) his Vermont home. 
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of the school year, is*supplemented by three 
times as many elective poetns. Children 
learn poetry with much more interest and, 
enjoyment than many are willing to admit ;, 
and, once learned, such poems as these prove! 
a resource and an inspiration. We should 
like to put this volume in the hands of every 
school-teacher, with instructions to begin at 
once. Just this sort of thing has been done 
too often to doubt its practicability. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co ) 


The Ideal Mother, by B. Gwermydd New- 
ton, is a series of meditations on the charac- 
ter and crown of the God-fearing mother. 
From the dedication the reader may learn 
that it is ‘A Handful of Flowers” gathered 
from the fragrant life of Mrs. Isaac Reese. 
The chapters trace the development of the 
ideal mother, portraying her service, sacri- 
fice, and sovereignty, through the study of 
representative examples. It is thought that 
the book may be found useful in moments of 
meditation, and that sentences read at ran- 
dom may stir hearts to appreciation. In 
this intent it is written for most part in short 
paragraphs. Mr. Newton is pastor of the 
First Congregational Church in Pittsburg. 
His book is attractively brought out by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. ($1.75.) 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. publish a Brown- 
ing Calendar, edited by Constance M. 
Spender, and put in book form. ‘There is 
one selection for each day in the year. They 
are well chosen for the most part, and con- 
tain the brave, heart-bracing philosophy 
which one naturally seeks in Browning’s 
poems. For the sake of the calendar cer- 
tain selections have only calendar merit, 
as when, for the 15th of April, we have the 
bare statement, “‘It had got half through 
April’’ which is better in its place in ‘‘The 
Ring and the Book” than here. Most of 
the verses, however, which note the chang- 
ing season have more significance. The 
book is neatly bound, and has a good picture 
of Browning for a frontispiece. This is a 
calendar of genuine merit. 


Grace Macgowan Cooke’s short story, A 


| Gourd Fiddle, is published by Henry Altemus 


Company of Philadelphia. It is a tender 
story of a little darkey boy, eager to ad- 
vance himself by his musical talent, but 
wholly natural and unassuming in the means 
he employs. The chapter which describes 
his playing before Queen Victoria, uncon- 
scious that she is the august lady whom he 
has been dreading to meet, is a dramatic 
bit of humor with a pathetic contrast. The 
same firm publishes Chuggins, by H. Irving 
Hancock. This is a tale of the youngest 


Chuggins carries water to the wounded until 
the reader is sure that the ending is to be a 
sad one, but he lives to return in triumph to 
It is a first rate story. 


| (Price, 50 cents.) 


Three Years with the Poets is a text-book | 


of poetry to be memorized by children during 
the first years in school. 
allowed its place in the series without having 
been found pleasant and profitable by the 
grade for which it has been chosen. A list 


No poem has been | 


Lancaster on the Nashua is an artistic, 
leather-bound volume with beautiful illus- 
trations from photographs. The character 
of the town for historical importance and 
picturesque beauty gives the book a wide 
interest. It begins with the portraits of 


of ten required poems, one for each month | Rev. Nathaniel Thayer, D.D., and Rev. 
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George Murillo Bartol, D.D., ministers of the 
First Church. It is now two hundred and 
fifty years since Master Joseph Rowlandson 
began his ministrations in the Nashua Val- 
ley, and there have been but eight incum- 
bents of the church in which he was first 
pastor. Of these eight, two were slain, and 
their joint service amounted to but twelve 
years. Dr. Bartol, the present minister, isnow 
serving in the fifty-eighth year of his pas- 
torate. Pictures of the site of the Rowland- 
son garrison and of the site of the Joslin house 
and others recall the scenes of massacre at 
the destruction of Lancaster, Feb. 10, 1676. 
Some of the street and river views are very 
lovely, and the interesting old houses or 
attractive and commodious new ones help 
to make up a book which must interest 
every lover of the old town. It has been 
prepared by W. A. Emerson, assisted by 
J. C. L. Clark, and it may be had from 
M. A. Tolman, publisher, Leominster, Mass. 


Books Received. 


From E. P, Dutton & Co., New York. 
The Christ Child and the Three Ages of Man. 
iam Boyd Carpenter. so cents net. 
From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
The Holy Roman Empire. By James Bryce. §$r.so net. 


Music Received. 


By Will- 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
La Belle Graziella. For the piano. By Leo Oehmler. 
More Love to Thee, O Christ. Sacred song for low 
voice. By Lillian Taitt Sheldon. 
Song of the Old Oaken Board. Song for bass voice. By 
Louis F. Gottschalk. 
O Perfect Love. (Wedding Song.) For medium voice 
By Joseph Barnby. 
Coquetry. Forthe piano. By Hugo Reinhold. 
Entreaty. Forthe piano. By Eduard Rohde. 
From William Pond & Co., New York. 
oe ae Lord’s Anointed. Soprano solo. By John B. 
arsh, 
Sweetheart, Thou Radiant Flower; Love and the Sea. 
Songs for medium voice. By H. W. Ruffner. 
There are Gains forall our Losses. Song. By Jaques 


Mendelsohn. y : 
My Darling Forthe piano. By G, W. Ulrich. 
Could I but Know, Song for contralto or bass with 


’cello obligato. By Charles J, Wilson. : 

The Jester. March, Two Step. For piano; Clytie. Song 
for medium voice. By J. Christopher Marks. 

My Black Sweetheart. Song. By Theo C. Clark. 

Bring Evergreens Bright. Christmas carol. By H. B. 


ay. 

Octavo Sacred Music. There is an Hour of Hallowed 
Peace. (Quartette.) By Francis J. Barrett; Not 
Every One That Saith Unto Me. (Offertory.) By 
U. C. Burnap; Swell the Anthem (for Thanksgiving). 
I Will Bless the Lord. (Quartette or chorus.) By 
H. P. Danks. 


The Power and Promise of 
the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls, New York. 


-++ CONTENTS ». 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 

The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate ? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston. 


SERMONS OF REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
Send 2-cent stamp for sample copy to D. J. Howgrtt, 
ro Czar St., Toronto, Can. 


$420 


The Dome. 
A Christmas Carol. 


They tell a lovely story, in lands beyond the sea, 

How, when the King of Glory lay on his mother’s knee, 

Before the Prophet princes came, bringing gifts in hand, 

The dumb beasts felt the miracle men could not under- 
stand! 

The gentle, patient donkey and the ox that trod the corn 

Knelt down beside the manger, and knew that Christ was 
born, 

And so they say in Sweden, at twelve each Christmas night, 

The dumb beasts kneel to worship, and see the Christmas 
light! 

This fancy makes men kinder to creatures needing care ; 

They give them Christmas greeting and dainty Christmas 
fare ; 

The cat and dog sup gayly, and a sheaf of golden corn 

Is raised above the roof-tree for the birds on Christmas 
morn. 


—Mary Field Williams. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Christmas that Peggy made. 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK. 


Ti. 

Yes, Peggy made that Christmas about 
which I am going to tell you. She made a 
great many other things too, and I must tell 
you a few of them first, in order that you may 
better understand. 

Peggy was one of the children of the 
cages. Cages were what Danny Ryan called 
the fire-escapes. Danny had recently joined 
the gutter brigade. That meant that he 
was old enough to play in the streets, belong 
to a gang, and talk big,—if not very plain,— 
and to keep an eye out for the school officer, 
who had a disagreeable idea that, as soon as 
a boy or girl was old enough to play on the 
streets, he or she was old enough to go to 
school. 

Before you were old enough to join the 
gutter brigade in Back Bend, you were 
turned loose on the fire-escapes; and, al- 
though the gutterites would not admit it, 
the escapes had their advantages. They 
were useful in getting away from more 
things than fire in time of trouble. The 
school officer never even glanced at them 
with an eye of business; and, as the fire-es- 
capes were on the fronts of the mansions in 
Back Bend, you had all the freedom of the 
street sights, with none of their dangers. 


You could hurl your opinions across the | 


narrow alley without fear of personal com- 
bat. Of course you early learned, in Back 
Bend, to have your enemy at a distance, 
your best friend on the next escape; for 
things were compact in that grim neighbor- 
hood, and, if you spoke rudely to the person 
next door, he might jab you with a stick be- 
tween the iron bars, or, climbing up, might 
imperil your comfort and his own life by 
using his fists. But on the whole those 
children of the cages and the gutters were 
much like other young folk. They were 
selfish and unselfish. They loved and quar- 
relled. ‘They ‘‘made up” and began all over 
again. ‘They differed in talents and errors. 
But they were neither hopelessly bad nor 
sickeningly good. They were just folk— 
little folk! Some were pretty, some were not. 
They had their tears, and they had their 
dimples; and—oh, let us be thankful!—they 
oftener laughed than cried. 
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, . Little Tony, the Italian boy, played he had 
|a push cart, and dreamed that one day he 
would have a red wagon and a horse. 

Tony never told the others what he was 
doing. For hours his dimpled hands would 
clutch the iron railing, while Tony’s soul 
was far and away beyond the confines of 
mortar and stone. 

Maggie O’Brien and Annie Daly played 


at keeping house day in and out. For chil- 
dren they had beer bottles with rags tied 
about them—but what of that? 

Jamie McDougal was forever doing some- 
thing with a long stick dangling through the 
bars. His bonny Scotch face grew tense 
and excited as he played and thought his 
thoughts. They all chattered in different 
dialects, they all understood each other; 
and the sun shone on them, and the rain 
wet them, and no one cautioned them about 
their clothes. The summer was hard on 
them if they were not over-strong, and the 
winter interfered somewhat with their free- 
dom; but there were a great many days that 
were neither too hot nor too cold,—glorious, 
living days, and on such a one—Peggy came! 

The flat just below Jamie’s had been va- 
cant for some time. The men and women 
said it was unlucky, but the children gave 
that no thought. Lucky or unlucky, some 
one would soon some to live in it and add 
to—or take from—the general interest of 
their lives. On that bright morning Maggie 
and Annie were laying down the law to their 
bottle-dolls Tony was pushing his cart out 
into the magic world where customers and 
wealth awaited him. Jamie was hanging 
breathlessly over his dangling switch, when 
suddenly— he caught something! Only 
Jamie knew how long he had waited for just 
that thing to happen; but now that his an- 
ticipation was realized, like many an older 
and wiser one before him, he set up a cry 
of surprise and fright. The other children 
turned to him in alarm. 

“What's ailin’ yer?’ called Annie. 

“T’ve caught somewhat!” roared Jamie. 
Then a low, rippling laugh from below drew 
every eye downward or upward. 

There on the fire-escape below Jamie, hang- 
ing to his switch and tossing her curls, was 
the very quaintest of little girls. She was 
very small, and her slim body had a pathetic 
twist. Beside her stood a rough crutch, and 
her dress was neat, but wofully shabby. It 
was her face that held the eyes of every 
child, though they could not have told why. 
Above that crooked body it shone gloriously 
from its tangle of ruddy, golden hair. The 
big, brown eyes had a wild, witchy look, 
and the rosy lips were made for kisses—and 
kisses were so rare in Back Bend! 

“Who are yer?” gasped Maggie. 

“Tm a fairy!” glibly replied the elfish 
young person. 

Jamie had a book of fairy stories that 
a visiting lady had once given him, so he 
was in a position to deny this. 

“You ain’t neither!’ he began defiantly. 
‘You're sazy He was going to say “‘a 
girl,’ but a longer stare at her made him 
pause. ‘‘You ain’t got no wings!’’ he ended. 

“Yes, I have!’ rippled the new-comer; 
“but I don’t think it’s polite to wear them 
when there are,only just folks around!’ 
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This was a grade of etiquette a bit above 
the juvenile Back Benders, so they stared 
on in silence. 

“J know exactly what you're all doing,” 
continued the child, tweaking Jamie’s switch. 

This was a challenge indeed. 

“Tell us!’ they demanded in one breath. 

The lovely face was raised. 

“That boy,’’ she pointed to where the son 
of Italy was still gripping his cart. 

“Tony,’’ suggested Maggie. 

“Oh, yes, Tony. Well, he’s got a red cart 
with yellow letters on it, and it’s filled with 
oranges and bananas and a little pile of figs 
in the corner. And Tony is going to sell 
them all!’’ 

The would-be pedler let fall his {grimy 
hands and gaped helplessly. The child with 
the crutch laughed merrily. ‘“‘And you, 
too,’”’ she went on. 

“Annie and Maggie,’ they vouchsafed, 
eager to have her go on. 

“Yes, Annie and Maggie. You are 
mothers, and you. have a nice house and 
your--babies are lovely. One is named 
Maude, and the other is Blanche. One has 
blue eyes and golden hair. and the other has 
big black eyes and black, black curls!” 

This was thrilling. How could she know 
unless, indeed, she was something with 
hidden wings! 

Annie looked guiltily at Maggie, 
Maggie hung her head. 

“And this boy ?”’ 

“Jamie,” piped the owner, “jest Jamie 
lad.” 

“Jamie-lad,’—the laughing elf said it as 
if it were one word,—‘‘Jamie-lad goes a-fish- 
ing, and he’s going to catch a fish ’most every 
day! And now you see I am a fairy, or I 
wouldn’t have known about you all.”’ 

Not a dissenting voice came from the cages, 
“But you can call me Peggy for short.” 
They breathed again. 

Peggy sounded human and comfortable. 

After that life on the fire-escapes became 
vivid and intense. With the coming of 
Peggy on her crutch all the cagers brightened 
and smiled. Even the gutter brigade felt 
the new influence which radiated from the 
little being up aloft. 

“What kind of a day is this?”’ called Danny 
one morning, and the school officer coming 
around the corner waited. 

“Sunshiny!’ laughed Peggy. And down 
fluttered innumerable bits of yellow paper 
from the child’s apron. Here and there they 
flew and trembled. The children of the 
gutter scrambled for the make-believe sun- 
beams. They clapped their hands and 
shrieked with delight when a coveted yellow 
speck was safely clutched. 

The school officer passed on to another 
neighborhood. ‘The sunshine had brought 
good luck, you see. 

Then the fish that Jamie caught! Never 
in ocean depth or shallow brooklet did such 
fish swim! Jamie held his breath while 
Peggy tied them on. Slowly he drew them 
upward and carefully took them from the 
line. 

Pieces of bread and stale cake? Oh, no, 
no! But big, fat fish of luscious flavor which 
Tony bought for a fabulous price and sold 
in turn to Maggie and Annie, and those 


and 
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thrifty housewives cooked a dinner fit for 
the gods—or hungry, fanciful children, it’s 
allthe same, And they had a feast to which 
all were invited. 

The bottle-dolls had become flesh and 
blood. Their adoring mothers hung over 
them in a passion of new delight, and the 
experiences they outlived would fill volumes. 

But all this was as nothing to the tales 
that Peggy told about herself. She gener- 
ally told them when little bodies became 
tired and were glad to settle down in cosey 
corners of the fire-escapes. 

Often the late afternoon sun found them 
so, as he paid his fleeting call on the Back 
Benders, coming in between the two tallest 
houses,—Peggy, no longer needing her 
crutch, her sweet face full of mystery up- 
lifted from her cage; Jamie, lying flat on 
the floor of his, in order to get nearer to 
Peggy; Annie and Maggie, gripping their 
babies, and swaying, mother fashion, but 
never losing a word; and Tony, back from 
his wanderings, and—let us hope—with an 
empty cart, crouching in his nearest corner, 
straining and listening. 

“You ought to see my house!’ Peggy 
would begin, hugging her thin little knees 
in her clasped hands. ‘‘On the outside it 
looks just like yours.” It certainly did, no 
one but Peggy could have told the differ- 
ence. ‘But inside! oh, my!” 

A palpitating pause followed. 

“There’s a soft carpet with flowers all over 
it, and it’s always warm, and there is never 
any night!’ Tony’s eyes danced. 

“And every chair’s a rocking-chair, and 
there are little stools to put your feet on if 
you cannot reach the floor.” 

Annie and Maggie nodded appreciatively 
and hugged their babies. 

“And cushions for your back when it 
aches; and flowers growing in pots and stand- 
ing in tumblers; and pictures on every inch 
of the wall; and a big table with ice-cream 
and watermelon and pork chops on it all 
the time, and candies and lemonade and 
oranges!’ | 

Yearning eyes grew larger, and hungry 
little “ums’’ and “‘ohs!’’ urged Peggy to 
greater efforts. 

“And my mother!” the small mystic pro- 
ceeded, “‘you just ought to see my mother! 
She’s a real queen, but only a few know it. 
She is so beautiful’—Here Peggy lost her- 
self as she recalled the vision of her queen 
mother. ‘Oh! she’s the beautifullest thing 
on earth! She tells me stories about the 
things she sees when she’s lost in the steam.”’ 

This had an earthy sound and Maggie 
ventured :— 

“Lost in the steam? How's that?” 

“Why, you see, she washes just so as to 
make steam. It’s the way they make steam; 
and then the steam hides her so I cannot see 
her, and she—sees—things! I know she 
does, for there are the best stories when the 
steam has hidden her longest.”’ 

Certainly steam was made that way; but 
it was a new use to put it to, so the audience 
held their peace. 

“And now,” with the softest of soft sighs, 
“T’m tired, and my back aches. I guess I’ll 
go inside and begin to make the Christmas 
I’m going to have for you all! First let’s 
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fly white papers for snow. Snow comes when 
Christmas is coming.’’ And down fell the 
shower of paper snowflakes upon the wait- 
ing gutterites. Danny and the others caught 
the idea at once. They danced and pranced 
to keep warm. ‘They laughed and pretended 
to ring bells, and caught the snowdrops in 
their grimy fingers. 

Just then—as such things sometimes 
happen—the spirit of Christmas came 
around the corner of the alley,—the true, 
perfect spirit, the spirit that remembers past 
Christmases with tender joy, and looks for- 
ward to those that are to come with loving 
heart and warm. 

She came right up to Danny, knowing at 
a glance that only Danny could explain it all. 

“Tell me about it!’ she said, and smiled 
in a way that scattered even gutter shyness. 
They thought she was just “‘another swell,” 
and Danny began and was aided by his fol- 
lowers. 

‘The smile came and went on the listener’s 
face. At the merriest parts, tears came in 
her bright eyes, and Danny glanced away, 
such a considerate feeling had he for such 
weakness 

When Danny came to the Christmas 
Peggy was going to make for the cagers, 
and the queen mother and all, the spirit of 
Christmas did the oddest thing. She took 
out her handkerchief, and, hiding her face 
behind it, left the Back Benders to their 
imaginations! 

“Corse ’tain’t so!’ Danny stammered, ‘“‘but 
it don’t hurt the kids so long as they’re 
happy.” 

“Oh, no, not at all!’ came from behind 
the handkerchief. ‘‘It’sthe tenderest, loveli- 
est story I’ve ever heard! Thank you, chil- 
dren!’ She was gone; but in Danny’s hand 
lay a bright silver dime, and in Back Bend 
a dime goes a long way for candy if you go 
to the right place and are not over-particular. 


The Baker Man. 


Oh, who do you think is the baker man, 

And how do you think he makes his cake? 

He mixes his dough in an old tin can 

And puts it out in the sun to bake. 

He pats, pats, pats, at his little mud pies; 

He rounds them and rolls them and looks so wise. 


The baker man is my brother Ned, 

And out in the garden he’s working away, 

Right by the scarlet geranium bed, 

And his hands and his face are just covered with clay, 

As he pats, pats, pats, at his little mud pies ; 

As he rounds them and rolls them and looks so wise. 
— Charles Keeler. 


Mamma’s Christmas Gift. 


“Mamma,” said Billy, “what do you want 
for Christmas?” 

“Dear me!’ said Billy’s mamma, “I don’t 
know of a single thing that I want.” 

“But you must say you want things,”’ said 
Billy, “You must—it’s a sort of game, It 
doesn’t matter whether you really want the 
things or not.” 

“Oh, I didn’t understand,’’ said mamma, 
entering into the game, ‘Well, then, let 
me see. I should like a diamond pin.” 

“And what else?” said Billy. ‘You must 
want more” 

“JT want a long sealskin ulster.” 

“Say something else—say lots of things.” 
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“IT want a new carriage and a lace collar 
and some curtains for baby’s room.” 

“Mamma,” said Billy, coming close to her 
side and speaking earnestly, “don’t you want 
a card like that one I painted this morning ?”’ 

“Oh, dear, yes,’’ said mamma, quickly, 
“T should love to have a beautiful card like 
those you paint.’’ 

Billy went to the window and looked out 
at the snow and the sparrows hopping on 
the walk that ran down to the street. 

After a minute or two he came to mamma’s 
side again. ‘‘Mamma,’’ he said very sol- 
emnly, “I won’t say which, ’cause I don’t 
want to spoil your surprise; but one of those 
things you told me you want you're surely 
going to get for Christmas.” 

Mamma leaned over and kissed his bright 
little face, and said softly, “I do wonder 
which it will be.’’—St. Nicholas. 


A Singular Bird. 


The mynah is a saucy bird that is seen 
everywhere in Central and Southern India. 
It has been brought to the Hawaiian Islands. 
Scores of them may be seen walking about 
the lawns and fluttering in the palm and 
mango trees. They have one funny habit, 
and this is riding on the backs of animals,— 
the cows, pigs, and horses. They hunt 
the vermin with which the animals are 
infested; and their attentions do not seem 
to give any annoyance, except possibly 
to the insects for which they are looking. I 
have seen three mynahs sitting on the back 
of one patient cow, which was almost an 
abuse of hospitality. The mynahs build 
as untidy nests as the jays. Besides this 
they are great thieves, and will weave 
into them anything that happens to take 
their fancy; and they are able to steal. A 
bit of ribbon, a scrap of lace or bright paper 
is especially pleasing; and they think it a 
great improvement on common grass and 
sticks. Once a mynah’s nest was blown 
down out of a palm-tree, and a little girl 
who ran out to look at it found among the 
ruins a very tare and valuable postage 
stamp. The bird had found it where the 
owner had carelessly left it, and concluded 
to do a little collecting himself. No doubt 
he pointed out the stolen postage stamp 
to his friends with great pride, and was 
very much envied; for birds, in many of 
their ways, are much like people, as we dis- 
cover if we watch them.—Jane Richardson, 
in Advance. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Delicate enough for the softest 
skin, and yet efficacious in removing 
any stain. Keeps the skin in perfect 
condition. In the bath gives all the 
desirable after-effects of a Turkish 
bath. It should be on every wash- 
stand. © 
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The Second Church of Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 


‘The officers and members of the Second 
Unitarian Congregational Society desire to 
place on record some expression, inadequate 
though it cannot fail to be, of their sense of 
the overwhelming loss which they have sus- 
tained in the death of their devoted, faith- 
ful, and beloved minister. 

‘The announcement of his sudden passing 
away startled and shocked his people as they 
were gathering for worship just one week 
prior to the celebration planned for the for- 
tieth anniversary of his ordination and in- 
stallation in this church. We had all, with 
him; looked forward with eager hope to that 
happy consummation, and, indeed, we en- 
tertained no question that his ministry would 
continue for many years. Never had his 
searching mind, his comprehensive grasp, 
his keen analysis, his warm human sym- 
pathy, the stimulus and uplift of his noble 
discourses, shown themselves more effec- 
tively than in the sermons of the last few 
weeks. Also, we shall never hear their like 
again! 

Of his place in the world of letters and of 
thought, and of his value as a citizen, the 
public press has fittingly spoken. To his 
own people he was above all else a minister 
of religion. He believed in the rational in- 
terpretation of life, in all its phases and 
phenomena. He brought to this abundant 
illustration from a wide field of observation 
and a wider range of reading. ‘The title of 
one series preached by him more than twenty- 
five years ago—‘‘The Faith of Reason’— 
might not inaptly be applied to his dis- 
courses as a whole,—life sermons in the 
truest sense, It was a source of profound 
satisfaction to him, and to us, that by the 
world-wide distribution of his printed words 
during more than thirty years his influence 
was multiplied many-fold. 

To those outside the circle of this society 
he stood for rationality in religion, for lib- 
erality of thought, for penetrating criticism, 
for keen literary insight and charm of style, 
and for high attainment in the field of poetry. 
To us he was preacher, writer, critic, poet; 
and he was much besides. He was not only 
a man of large and active intellect, but of 
warm and sympathetic heart. He was our 
minister and our friend. Our sense of per- 
sonal loss is too deep for words, for he touched 
our lives at innumerable points. 


“In holy hours of marriage, death, and birth, 

In our most tender moments, did he come 

To sacred precincts of the church or home, 

With silent sympathy and words of rarest 
worth.” 


Now that he has passed ‘“‘to where, be- 
yond these voices, there is peace,’’ we can 
but faintly realize how much has’ gone out 
of our lives. We ‘cannot make him dead.” 
Yet, while we mourn, we rejoice. We re- 
joice that he wrought so well and did so 
much, We rejoice that it was our privilege 
these many years to sit at the feet of this 
teacher. We rejoice because of the larger, 
wiser, and more rational views of life and 
God and destiny which he taught to us and 
to a multitude who never heard his voice 
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within these hallowed walls. 
row not as those without hope. 


And we sor- 


“The child who enters life comes not with 
knowledge or intent, 
So they who enter death must go as little 
children sent. 
Nothing is known, but I believe that God 
is overhead, 
And as life is to the living, so death is to 
the dead.” : 


This minute would not be complete with- 
out an expression of our sincerest sympathy 
with the wife who has so nobly aided in the 
work of these twoscore fruitful and blessed 
years, and with the family who have so long 
maintained such close and affectionate rela- 
tions with this church. 

PHILIP COMSTOCK, 


Committee. 
Brooxktyn, Dec. 18, 1904. 


Merry Christmas. 
In the roar of the world’s busy hive 
There is better for some than to “thrive.” 
There are songs in the chill winter air; 
They summon to do and to dare,— 
“Peace on earth unto men of good will !’’ 
Above all the pain and the ill, 

Merry Christmas ! 


O angels who voiced the high dream 
That had birth beside Galilee’s stream ! 
The cross was not far from the song,— 
And the thorns to high dreams still belong! 
But the peace, the exuberant thrill 
In the soul of all men of good will! — 

This makes Christmas. 

—James H. West, 


A Unitarian Calendar. 


It is not yet too late to invest fifty cents 
and postage for the quotation calendar re- 
cently issued by the Young People’s Relig- 
ious Union, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. It 
is called A Book of Days. Each page con- 
tains the daily calendar for a week, and is 
headed by the name of a prominent Unita- 
rian from whose works quotations for the 
next seven days are taken. William Ellery 
Channing heads the list, and is- followed by 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson and John 
White Chadwick. The cover design, gilt 
on green, is very attractive, and the slip 
leaves are tied with green silk cord and come 
neatly boxed. A calendar like this should 
familiarize many with pregnant thoughts 
of our best representatives, and prove sug- 
gestive and helpful from the first of January 
to the last of December. 


Biblical Lectures, 


The Second Church in Boston offers to 
the public the following series of Biblical 
lectures to be given by Rev. Thomas Van 
Ness, in the chapel of the Second Church, 
Copley Square: Tuesday, December 27, 10.30 
A.M., “The Decline and Fall of the Israelitish 
Nation” (745 B.C.-720 B.c,); Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 3, 10.30 A.M., “The Assyrian Empire” 
(705 B.c.668 B.c.); Tuesday, January 10, 
10.30 A.M., “The Last Days of Splendor’ 
(668 B.c.-606 B.c.); Tuesday, January 17, 
10.30 A.M., ‘““The Divided (Hebrew) Nation,” 
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“The Southern (Judean) Kingdom” (960 
B.c.-626 B.c.); Tuesday, January 24, 10.30 
AM., ‘King Josiah’s Reformation” (626 B.c.— 
609 B.c.); Tuesday, January 31, 10.30 A.M., 
‘Ancient Babylonia’ (5000 B.C.—2000 B.C.);. 
Tuesday, February 7, 10.30 A.M., ‘“The New 
Babylonian (Chaldean) Empire’ (605 B.¢.— 
565 B.c.); Tuesday, February 14, 10.30 A.M., 
“The Fall of Jerusalem” (608 B.c.-586 B.C.). 


Civil Service Reform. 


‘The Massachusetts Civil Service Reform 
Auxiliary offers, free of all expense, pamph- 
lets on Civil Service Reform to all the high 
schools, normal schools, and colleges willing 
to make these pamphlets the subject of a 
lesson in their civicscourse. During the past 
three years, over 70,000 of the pamphlets 
have been distributed to about 1,000 schools 
and colleges scattered throughout every 
State and Territory of the United States. 

The titles of the two pamphlets whose 
educational value has been so widely recog- 
nized by our teachers are “The Merit System 
—The Spoils System,”’ by Edward Cary, and 
“The Merit System in Municipalities,” by 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff. As the circula- 
tion of this offer directly to the heads of the 
colleges and schools must of necessity be 
gradual, the Massachusetts Auxiliary takes 
pleasure in announcing to teachers and others 
interested in the subject that copies of the 
above pamphlets, together with other of its 
publications, may be obtained free on appli- 
cation to the assistant secretary, Miss Marian 
C. Nichols, 55 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


Southern Conference. 


The eighteenth session of the Southern Con- 
ference of Unitarian Churches was held in 
the First Unitarian Church, Charleston, $.C., 
November 22, 23, 24. The regular meetings of 
the conference were preceded by the annual 
meeting of the Southern Associate Alliance — 
which was held Tuesday afternoon. ‘This 
meeting was opened with a brief devotional 
service led by Rev. John L. Robinson. Mrs, 
Edward Edgerton of the local Branch Alli- 
ance made the address of welcome. ‘The 
president, Mrs. C. A. Langston, Atlanta, 
Ga., being unable to attend, Mrs. Abbie 
Peterson, representing the National Alli- 
ance, was invited to serve as_ presiding 
officer. Mrs. Charles H. Behre. Atlanta, 
Ga., secretary of the Associate Alliance, read 
the annual report, in which a summary of 
the year’s work was given. The reports 
from the various branches were encouraging. 
The Branch Alliance of the First Unitarian 
Church, New Orleans, made an exceptionally 
good report. In addition to the usual con- 
tribution for the maintenance of the church, 
the ladies of this branch have purchased a 
lot for a parish house and have made a pay- 
ment thereon. Addresses were made by 
two of the Alliance missionaries, Rev. W. E. 
Cowan of North Carolina and Rey. C. W. 
Gillilan, Faceville, Ga. One of the pioneers 
in this work, Rev. J. C. Gibson, Edwards, 
Fla., was detained at home on account of 
sickness. 


Tuesday night was set apart for the ordi- 
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nation of Mr. W. E. Cowan, North Carolina, 
and Mr. C. W. Gillilan, Faceville, Ga. At 
the hour named for this service the council 
which had been appointed by the confer- 
ence to examine the candidates reported 
favorably, and the order of service was car- 
ried out as follows: Scripture reading, Rev. 
Marion F. Ham, Chattanooga, Tenn.; or- 
daining prayer, Rev. Henry Wilder Foote, 
New Orleans, La.; sermon, Rev. Charles E. 
St. John, secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association; welcome to the fellowship, Rev. 
C. A, Langston, Atlanta, Ga.; charge to the 
ministers, Rey. William H. Ramsay, Louis- 
ville, Ky. These men have already approved 
themselves as faithful and efficient ministers 
in the fields in which they have worked for 
the past year. . 

The business meeting of the conference 
was held Wednesday morning, being opened 
with a devotional service led by Rev. C. W. 
Gillilan. The president of the conference, 
Mr. Albert Soule, New Orleans, not being 
present, Rev. Charles E. St. John was in- 
vited to preside. Five-minute reports from 
the churches were heard, followed by an 
address on “The Importance of Post-office 
Mission Work,” by Rev. H. W. Foote. Mr. 
Foote outlined his own method of work and 
displayed a series of interesting pastoral 
letters to correspondents. Beginning the 
year with only a few names, he has in- 
creased his list to almost two hundred. 
The closing hour of this session was devoted 
to reports from the Nominating Committee 
and the Committee on Resolutions. Sev- 
eral important resolutions were passed, one 
of which pertained to the evils of divorce. 
This resolution was given wide publicity by 
the leading newspapers of the South. The 
following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: president, Mr. J. A. Fairleigh, 
Louisville, Ky.; first vice-president, Mr. 
Charles H: Behre, Atlanta, Ga.; second vice- 
president, Mr. George E. Gibbon, Charles- 
ton, S.C.; secretary, Rev. C. A. Langston, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

The afternoon session was devoted to the 
discussion of Sunday-school problems. Miss 
Harriet Spaulding, Dallas, Texas, read a 
paper on “How to teach Bible Stories to 
Children’; Mrs. A. Sydney Smith, on ‘“The 
Value of Teachers’ Meetings’; Rev. William 
H. Ramsay, on “Shall we give Prizes in the 
Sunday-school?’’ <A spirited discussion fol- 
lowed, in which most of the delegates par- 
ticipated. Mr. St. John gave a message of 
greeting from Rev. Edward A. Horton, secre- 
tary of the Unitarian Sunday School Society, 
to Sunday-school workers in the Southern 
churches. 

The Wednesday night meeting was de- 
voted to the exposition of the Faith of a 
Free Church in a series of five ten-minute 
addresses. The following special topics were 
discussed: (1) ‘“‘The Centre of Faith,’’ Rev. 
Henry Wilder Foote; (2) ‘Faith in Man,” 
Rey. Marion F. Ham; (3) “Faith in Christ,” 
Rev. William H. Ramsay; (4) ‘Faith in 
God,” Rev. C. A. Langston; (5) closing ad- 
dress, Rey. Charles E. St. John. 

The Southern Missionary Council, com- 
posed of the State secretaries for the South- 
ern States, held several meetings. The As- 
sociation having reduced the Southern budget 
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by three hundred dollars, the problem of 
making a just distribution of the amount 
appropriated for work in the South was not 
an easy one. The council had hoped to ob- 
tain an increase in the Southern budget, so 
that new work at Birmingham and Shreve- 
port might be undertaken; but the Asso- 
ciation was unable to meet the request for 
an appropriation for work in these places. 
The movement at Richmond, under the zeal- 
ous leadership of Rev. J. L. Robinson, is 
unusually promising. A suitable lot has 
been purchased, and some funds are on hand 
for the erection of a church. A prompt re- 
sponse to the appeal of Richmond for aid 
will hasten the lease of funds which would 
be promptly applied elsewhere. The op- 
portunities for new work in the South are 
numerous, but they will have to be neglected 
until money is available. The New Orleans 
church has passed to honor roll of self-main- 
taining churches, and two more of the South- 
ern churches are likely to follow next year. 
A special resolution was passed, urging the 
various churches to make every effort to 
reduce the amount of their application for 
aid from the Association, so that funds may 
be available for new work. 

The closing service was held Thanksgiving 
morning, at which Rev. William H. Ram- 
say, Rev. C. W. Gillilan, Rev. H. W. Foote, 
and Rey. C, A. Langston made brief ad- 
dresses. In the afternoon the delegates 
were taken by the church for an outing to 
the Isle of Pines. Friday morning was spent 
in sight-seeing, and Friday afternoon all 
started homeward, feeling that the long 
journeys which most of them had made 
were worth while. Mr. Foote interrupted 
his journey at Atlanta, in order to christen 
the little daughter of Rev. and Mrs. C. A 
Langston. Rey. Marion F, Ham, minister 
of All Souls’ Unitarian Church, Chattanooga 
has accepted a call from our church at Dallas, 
and will begin his work there about the first 
of the new year. 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tues- 
day, December 13. ‘There were present 
Messrs. Eliot, Frothingham, Hutchinson, 
Lincoln, Little, Long, Savage, St. John, Ware, 
and Mrs. Keyes. 

The records of the preceding meeting were 
read and accepted. 

The treasurer made the following state- 
ment for the month of November: 


RECEIPTS, 


Cash on hand Nov. 1, 1904. $16,062.43 
From donations.. 3,589.24 
Income of invested funds.. 977-50 
Interest on bank deposits... 20.42 
Bequest of Miss Ruth H. Faxon, Panetant 
unconditioned, and added to General 
igi SS ree) ee 300.00 
Bequest of Miss Ellen M. Jones, Boston, 
unconditioned, and added to General 
Fund. 250.00 
Investment Church Building Loan F ‘und, 
epaid on loans.. 1,365.00 
hee s sold, ete 74 
$23,511.33 
EXPENDITURES. 

For missionary purposes .....--+..++0+e+++ +05 wee $4,695.14 
Books, tracts, etc.. 1,135.16 
Salaries and other missionary « expenst awe AIS -a4 
Expenses of Unitarian Building............ 260.92 


For Investment Church Building can und) 


loan to church.. 20.00 

All other purposes ts .20 
@ash'on Hand Dec. 1). 1904 ...000d0 cece eens nnsesss 15,144.39 
$23,511.33 


The cash on hand includes the’following -- 


Church Building Loan Fund, pledged for loans $7,608.98 
Contributions for special purposes and for 
SENECA] PULPOSES..+. eee veer ssee cece veceenvers 7,535 -47 


$15,144.38 


Examine and compare 
carefully 


with other cocoas. 
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Costs only half-a-cent per 
cup, and there is no better 
cocoa made. Absolutely pure. 


The Cocoa with the Yellow 
Wrapper, 
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All Grocers. 


CHRISTMAS 


- ~ Neckwear, 50c., $1, 
Gifts 


$1.50, $2 to $3.50 
$2, 
For 


Gloves, $1.50, 
Men 


$2.25, $3, $5.50, $10 
And 


Umbrellas, $1, $1.50, 
Boys 


$2.50 to $18 
Dress Protectors, $2, 
$2.50, $4, $5, $6 
Suspenders, 50c. to $3 
este Wraps, $6 to 


House Jackets, $8 to 
$25 


And a variety of smaller 
articles for a man’s or boy’s 
wardrobe 


Macullar Parker 
Company 
400 Washington Street. 
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The business of the Middle States had 
precedence, and the committee reported the 
following appropriations, which report it 
was voted to adopt. For the four months 
beginning Jan. 1, 1905: to the First Unita- 
rian Society, Albany, N.Y., $166.67; to the 
Fourth Unitarian Congregational Church of 
Brooklyn, N.Y., $133.33; to the First Uni- 
tarian Society, Gouverneur, N.Y., $133.33; 
to the First Unitarian Society, Ithaca, N.Y., 
at the discretion-of the president, $366.67; 
to the Independent Congregational Church 
Society, Jamestown, N.Y., $100; to the 
Church of Our Father, Newburgh, N.Y., 
$66.67; to the First Unitarian Society, 
Schenectady, N.Y., $283.33; to the Re- 
formed Christian Church, Trenton, N.Y., at 
the discretion of the President, $83.33; to 
the First Unitarian Society, Troy, N.Y., 
$200; to the Unitarian Congregational 
Church, Hackensack, N.J., $66.67; to the 
Unitarian Society, Rutherford, N.J., $66.67; 
to the First Congregational Unitarian So- 
ciety, Vineland, N.J., $83.33; to the First 
Unitarian Society, Erie, Pa, $166.67; to 
the Church of Our Father, Lancaster, Pa., 
$333.33; to Unity Society, Union City, Pa., 
at the discretion of the president, $13.33; 
to the Church of Our Father, Ottawa, Can., 
$183.33; ‘to the First Unitarian Congrega- 
tion, Toronto, Can., reduction afterward 
to be considered, $133.33; to Rev. Victor 
J. Gilpin, for circuit work in Canada, $333.33; 
to the directors of the Middle States Confer- 
ence toward the salary of the superintendent 
of the Middle States and Canada, $500. 

Upon the report of the Finance Commit- 
tee a vote was passed authorizing the treas- 
urer to join with thé other beneficiaries of 
the will of Mrs. Sarah E. Potter in surren- 
dering 24 per cent. of the sums bequeathed 
to said beneficiaries in payment of an ap- 
parently just claim of one legal heir acci- 
dentally omitted from the will. 

Voted, That the treasurer, Francis H. Lincoln, be and 
he is hereby authorized to receive and receipt for the legacy 
of the late Mrs. Susan E, W. Brackett to the American 
Unitarian Association, now held in trust by the trustees 
of the Ministerial Fund of the First Parish in Cambridge. 

Voted, That the president, Samuel A. Eliot, and the 
secretary, Charles E. St. John, be and they are hereby 
authorized in the name and behalf of the American Unita- 
rian Association, to sign, attx the corporate seal to, and 


deliver to John Shanks a deed of land in Greenwood, 
Clark County, Wis., in Lot 3, Block 2. 


It may be explained that this piece of 
land in Greenwood was given to the Asso- 
ciation some years ago in the expectation 
that a church would be erected upon it. In- 
asmuch as there is no present prospect of 
a church in Greenwood, the directors accede 
to the wishes of the original donors of the 
land and sell it to a citizen of Greenwood. 

Voted, That the treasurer be authorized to pay to the 
First Icelandic Unitarian Church of Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
the $1,300, now held for the benefit of that church, the 
same to be applied to the building of a new church. 

Voted, To petition the General Court of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts to authorize the Association to 
hold real and personal estate for educational and charitable 
purposes. 

The Committee on Comity and Fellowship 
reported that it has decided to expend a sum 
not to exceed $300, from the budget placed 
at its discretion, for the expenses of Rey. 
Otto von Zech as commissioner of the Asso- 
ciation in visiting the liberal German 
churches and communities of the Middle 
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West It has come to the knowledge of the 
committee that there is a considerable num- 
ber of independent German churches which 
are practically Unitarian, and the appoint- 
ment of Mr. von Zech, an earnest and capa- 
ble worker, who has recently received our 
fellowship, may lead to interesting results. 

The Committee on Church Building Loan 
Fund reported that a loan of $900 has ‘been 
made since the last meeting of the board 
of directors to the First Unitarian Society 
in Revere, payable in five annual instal- 
ments, after the balance of the existing loan 
($900) is paid. 

The special committee appointed to ex- 
amine the condition of the publication de- 
partment reported through its chairman, 
Mrs. Keyes, that a careful investigation had 
been made with very satisfactory results, 
and that the department has been admin- 
istered economically and wisely. The com- 
mittee was discharged with the thanks of 
the board. 

Under the head of General Business it 
was 

Voted, To appoint the following named persons, with 
the president of the Association, as a Committee on Church 
Music: Arthur Foote, Esq., F. W. Wodell, Esq., Rev. 
Eugene R. Shippen, Rev. Herbert H. Mott, Miss L. P. 
Loring, Mrs. E. M. Marsh, Rey. Charles F. Russell, with 
authority to add to their number. 

Voted, That the thanks of the Association be sent to 
Mrs. H. L. Stevens of Newport, and the other heirs of 
Rev. Charles T. Brooks, for their gift of books to the 
library. 

The secretary read a communication from 
Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, secretary of the 
trustees of Hackley School, regarding the 
amendment to the by-laws of the trustees 
of Hackley School. This communication 
was received and placed on file. Adjourned. 

CHARLES E. St. Joun, 
Secretary. 


The National Alliance. 


The Executive Board held its monthly 
meeting on Friday, December 9, at head- 
quarters in Boston with twenty-seven pres- 
ent. 

Two new branches have been formed, one 
at Winnipeg, Man., secretary, Mrs. McBride, 
161 Kennedy Street; the other at Pomona, 
Cal., with Mrs. G. W. Fuller as president. 

The corresponding secretary gave a most 
vivacious account of the Alliance session at 
the recent Middle States Conference held in 
Baltimore, where finefopportunity was given 
for explaining the Alliance from various 
points of view. 

The recording secretary reported visits to 
the branches in Nashua and Dover, N.H., 
where she had been most hospitably re- 
ceived, and every facility afforded to meet 
the members socially as well as officially. 

The president had also been a guest at 
the branches in Fitchburg and Cohasset, 
Mass., and had been present at the dedica- 
tion of the new church at Eastondale. 

An appeal for the church at Indianapolis, 
which asks for $1,000, was recommended to 
the branches. Other appeals now before 
the branches are Richmond, Fort Fairfield, 
Wichita, Salt Lake City, Green Harbor, 


Pueblo, and Meadville students, all of which 


are receiving attention and generous gifts. 
The Post-office Mission Committee an- 
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nounced the distribution of the new Tract 
List. While this new arrangement of the 
tracts may be somewhat confusing to the 
older workers, it is quite sure to prove ad- 
vantageous and helpful in the future. 

Communications were received from mem- 
bers of the board in the Central States, 
Middle West, and Rocky Mountains sec- 
tions. Most of the branches in those States 
are in excellent spirits, busily engaged in 
fairs, lectures, and other occasions, and 
holding stated meetings for the regular 
Alliance work. 

A proposal from Mrs. Bishoprick to resign 
her position as director for New York was 
promptly and unanimously rejected, the 
work done being too valuable to be inter- 
rupted. 

The next meeting of the board will be held 
on Jan 13,1905. Emity A. FIFIELD, 

Recording Secretary. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


MEMORY TREASURES. 


The life and correspondence of Dr. Henry 
Ingersoll Bowditch was published a year or 
two ago, the creditable work being done by 
his son, Dr. Vincent Y. Bowditch. It will 
always be interesting reading to those who 
knew the subject, when he stood high in 
authority among medical men. It was my 
good fortune to have my bad estate of health 
relieved by Dr. Bowditch many years ago. 
His skill was the turning-point in a very 
severe crisis. Consequently, the perusal of 
the pages of this biography is attended with 
a personal regard. It seems to me that 
those who never met the good man and the 
wise physician must obtain a glow of in- 
spiration from the record of his life. Dr. 
Bowditch was essentially a reformer. He 
had touch with human wants and hopes. 
His work in the anti-slavery cause was in- 
tense and effective. Beneath the profes- 
sional merit was the still greater worth of 
a noble character. 

However, the purpose of my turning to 
this biography is to cite a passage at the 
very beginning where reference is made to 
the early religious training which Dr. Bow- 
ditch received in his home. And it is no- 
ticeable that men of deep convictions, of 
moral enthusiasm, nearly always trace much 
of this back to such a source. The memory 
treasures of childhood’s time assume a sur- 
prising power in maturer life. This is the 
passage referred to. The son says:— 

“With the teachings of both parents my 
father imbibed that deep religious sense 
which was so intense a part of his nature, 
even when, as a young man, he went through 
the torturing doubts which usually come to 
every strong nature. At his mother’s knee 
he learned the beautiful prayer which all 
through his life seemed to give him strength 
and courage, and to which he continually 
alluded in his letters in after years. Many 
of the Psalms of David were a constant source 
of delight, and he never wearied of repeating 
to those he loved the beautiful one begin- 
ning, ‘I'he Lord is my,shepherd, I shall not 
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want.’ Tis children still have the old pocket 
Bible given him when a boy of ten, by his 
mother, who was then thought to be on her 
death bed, an old faded flower pressed be- 
tween its leaves by him, when, as a student 
in 1833, previous to his return to America, 
he was walking through Scotland, a copy 
of Burns, whose poetry he loved, filling an- 
other pocket. 

“This Bible was his constant companion 
on every journey thereafter; and, when he 
iwas away with his children, during vaca- 
tions, whether camping on the shore of some 
beautiful Adirondack Lake, or floating down 
the Penobscot in an Indian canoe, or when 
enjoying the beauties of the Old World, it 
was not an unfrequent occurrence with him, 
on quiet Sunday mornings, to take this book 
from his pocket and read some favorite chap- 
ter or verse to his companion, with a fervor 
and tenderness which no one who heard 
him could ever forget.” 

And this is told of a man who devoted 
himself to science, who understood human 
nature, who was a sturdy reformer, and who 
was conspicuous in a profession where the 
grim realities of physical life are ever appar- 


ent. 
DIRECTORS’ MEETING, 


The regular monthly meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Board, for December, was a short 
one, so much business having been transacted 
at the previous meeting. Present: Messrs. 
Horton, Humphreys, Griffin, Greenman, 
Putnam Park, Mrs. Billings, Mrs. Winsor, 
and Miss Parker. 

The reports of the secretary and treasurer 
were read and accepted. 


The president reported, for the Publica- } 


tion Committee, with regard to lessons for 
1905-06. It was recommended to the Board 
that no new one-topic lessons be issued in 
that time. Certain suggestions were offered 
bearing upon the enrichment of services in 
“A Book of Song and Service,” the prepara- 
tion of a book of special services, and other 
permanent publications to take the place 
of the usual leaflet lessons. This report was 
accepted and adopted. 

It was understood by the Board that this 
did not preclude the issuing of new primary 
lessons or special text-books during 1905 and 
1906. 

The subject of the department in Every 
Other Sunday for teachers was again con- 
sidered, in certain phases. The bulletin 
form was also discussed. 

The following is the completed list of sub- 
committees :— 

Publications: Messrs. Horton, Lord, Mrs. 
Winsor, Mrs. Brooks, and Miss Parker. 

Finance: Messrs. Humphreys, Simons, 
Putnam, Murdock, and Mrs. Saunderson. 

Meetings: Messrs. Greenman, Judy, with 
president and clerk, ex offictis 

Outlook and Missions: Messrs. Gauld, 
Sunderland, Gannett, Foote, and Mrs. Bill- 
ings. ‘ 

Book Department: Messrs. Griffin, Burt, 
and Park. Louisa P. PARKER, Clerk. 


It will be seen by the above records that 
the directors are not slackening their efforts 
at all. If current leaflet lessons are sus- 
pended next year, this will only give oppor- 
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tunity for doing some very important work 
in another direction. A publication much 
needed in Sunday-schools and homes is a 
compact commentary on the New Testa- 
ment, something to take the place of Liver- 
more and Morison. Such a work means, 
among other things, time and money. 
Epwarp A. Horron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Presents and Presence. 


The spell of the season of gifts is upon 
us, one of the invisible but potent bonds 
that link us to the long gray ages of the past. 
Tradition and custom have worn the deep 
pathway along whose course we follow with 
half-unconscious tread. As we pass down 
the street, the gay shop-windows give their 
sign of command: we enter and we buy. 
The word comes to us from the post-masters 
and postal-clerks all over the land that they 
are making ready for the host of pilgrim 
packages which at this season will spend 
with them the night along the way: we add 
to that host. The schools obey the mysteri- 
ous call of the hour, setting us free for a 
space, that we may turn our thoughts to the 
science of giving. Deeper and stronger than 
these waves of influence from without surges 
the tide of our own December memories,— 
the stockings by the chimney-side, await- 
ing Kriss Kringle; the gayly festooned tree 
at the Sunday-school party; and, from 
Christmas Sundays, the sweep of organ har- 
mony rolling back in answer to the tidings 
of ‘‘Peace on earth, good will to men.” 

Christmas as the world knows it to-day 
is thus a meeting-point of many influences. 
These influences have become in some direc- 
tions so impersonal that we are in danger 
of being more or less mechanical in our re- 
sponse to them. Do we not know moments 
when Christmas seems to stand in our minds 
for a day or a season when certain things 
are expected of us, and when we expect 
certain things from our relatives or friends 
or employer? ‘The whole system of industry 
and sale as now developed helps to lead us 
from the emphasis on persons to the reliance 
on things. Yet we know, when we stop to 
think, that the very essence of the idea of 
Christmas is fulness of life in a social 
world. All its traditions glow with free- 
dom, exuberance, and joy. Round the open 
fire of the ‘“‘good old days’’ eye met eye and 
hand clasped hand in the greeting of re- 
newed good will. Gifts there were we know, 
but the present of the greatest price was the 
presence of the giver. 

Do we not sometimes at this Christmas 
season virtually assent to a creed of salva- 
tion ‘‘by the grace of grammar’? ‘The sea- 
son asks for our presence, and we give in- 
stead only presents; for the bread of per- 
sonal life, the stone of petrified custom! 
Yet the opportunity of the old days is not 
destroyed by the changes of modern ways of 
living. Distant we must often be from our 
friends even at this home-gathering season, 
for the age and the country in which we live 
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issue far-off calls to young and old. But, 
if our hearts be not out of repair, ‘Absence: 
makes the heart grow fonder.” At any rate, 
to meet the added distance an added warmth 
of the heart is the sole requisite. 

The symbol of our affection, of our sym- 
pathy, of our good will, is provided for us in 
social custom. “A Christmas present!’ It 
is for us to say what we shall pour into this: 
symbol. Swift from our hands the post or 
express will bear our token forth; and,* if 
our presence lies within the present that we 
send, then one more clear-toned bell has been 
added to the Christmas chime of the ages. 

And it hardly needs to be said that what 
is true with regard to distant friends is 
equally applicable to the circle with whom 
we actually come into communication by 
eye and ear. Here again the routine of 
giving and taking often needs the X-rays 
of a real presence to expose the lifeless stone 
at the heart. 

I fancy that we young people most of all 
need to counsel with ourselves at this Christ- 
mas tide. ‘Tinsel attracts the youthful eye: 
“novelties of the season” have an almost 
irresistible charm. ‘The facts of life seem to 
shine in the glitter of things. How mistaken 
we are! Life is a glow, not a glitter. Fire 
glows and warms the body: the glow of life 
in a friend warms the soul. The optimist 
answers to the question, ‘‘Is life worth liv- 
ing?” “That all depends on the liver.’ 
And, when we are puzzled as to whether gifts 
are worth giving, must we not acknowledge 
that all depends on the giver? To those 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation, Recommended by dentists. 


Dobbins’ Electric Soap is reduced in price to 5 cents. 
Quality unchanged, same as when it sold for 16 cents 
Now the largest bar of 5 cent white soap as well as the 
best. Ask your grocer for it. Take no other. 


Christmas Wisdom.—If the throngs of Christmas 
shoppers now crowding the Boston stores will read the 
advertisement of the Paine Furniture Company to-day, 
the day after Christmas may be happier for many persons 
than it would otherwise be. The Paine Company them- 
selves are doing their part in solving the question of wise 
Christmas giving, the oak rocker shown by them to-day 
being only one of hundreds of smaller articles of furni- 
ture upon which they have placed a specially low price for 


the holidays. 
Marrtages. 


In Ashby, 14th inst., by Rev. G. S. Shaw, Robert W. 
Grubb and Lucy T. Scarborough, both of Fitchburg, Mass. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMWNIERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal, 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 


Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


a's ‘deat d SUFFER in a northern climate when able to 

change and be healthy and happy in “Old Va.’”? 
Write for facts to one who change: Ni Reap, High- 
land Springs. Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 


PIPE & REED | 
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whose presence glows in their gifts we may 
safely attribute the inspiration for the fol- 
lowing lines -—— 

“Wise men delight in globesand maps. They 

trace 

Each kindly wrinkle on the old earth’s face, 
Phrenologize on mountain-peaks, and thrust 
States, towns, aside, as mere external dust. 


“But I, an humbler student, when I con 
.ouch maps, with little freckled towns there- 


on, 
Love takes my hand, and, pointing, whis- 
pers clear, 
‘Here lives a friend—and here—and here— 
and here!’ 


“So small the dots, so cheap and pink the 
chart, 
I close my eyes. The world is in my heart! 
But Love still points, ‘O World, so strangely 
dear, 
Here lives a friend who loves me—here— 
and here!’ ” 
—Mary NeNeii Fenollosa, 


CARLETON AMES WHEELER. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


King’s Chapel—The Wednesday noon 
service, December 28, will be conducted by 
Rey. James Eells of the First Church. 


Rev. Thomas C. Wiswell of the Congrega- 
tional Trinitarian ministry, having satisfied 
the Committee on Fellowship for the Pacific 
States, is hereby commended to our ministers 
and churches. In accordance with the vote 
of the National Conference, at the expira- 
tion of six months from the date of his ac- 
ceptance by the Pacific States Committee 
(Dec. 7, 1904) he will be received into full 
fellowship, -unless meanwhile the executive 
committee shall take adverse action. (Signed) 
George W. Stone, Thomas L. Eliot, Freder- 
ick L. Hosmer, Committee for Pacific States. 


Meetings. 

Cuicaco Associate ALLIANCE.—The sec- 
ond meeting for the season was held Decem- 
ber 1 at the Third Unitarian Church, with 
an attendance of about sixty-five, the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Dudley, in the chair. Satis- 
factory progress was reported in refitting and 
refurnishing the Unitarian rooms at 175 
Dearborn Street,—a much needed work 
which the Alliance has recently undertaken. 
Miss French, the chairman of the Philan- 
thropic News Committee, gave account of 
numerous conferences and “charities’’ or- 
ganized and organizing for the help of the 
unfortunate all over our country. ‘The re- 
cent opening of the ‘‘Chicago School of Phil- 
anthropy’’ was mentioned. Rev. Florence 
Buck gave the address, on the “Alliance as 
a Spiritual Force.” Both the tone ‘of the 
address and the response from the listeners 
were strong confirmation of the fact that the 
Alliance is a spiritual force. The value of 
organization was first pointed out, which, 
like the nicely adjusted parts of a machine 
or of a living organism, is productive of a 
power and efficiency impossible to indi- 
viduals thinking and acting alone. Different 
minds acting upon each other, and for com- 
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mon ends with each other, multiply the value 
of the individual.. Especially true is this in 
the church and its departments. In pur- 
pose the church and the Alliance are one. 
Both hold a vital relation to the present. 
Like great leaders, like Savonarola or Jesus 
or the Old Testament prophets, they must 
be in touch with their age, in sympathy with 
its ideals, appreciative of its needs, but so 
much apart as to be able to point out its 
faults. Among the most marked character- 
istics of our time is its overflowing vitality, 
its display of energy, much to be desired in 
both the material and spiritual world. An- 
other is the development of natural resources; 
a third, the control of the elements, all com- 
manding our admiration, which is perhaps 
given too much to the results achieved rather 
than to the minds conceiving them. And too 
often goes with them a misuse or an ex- 
aggerated sense of their value. Character- 
istic also of our time is its lack of deep and 
strong conviction, its easy good-nature, if 
not indifference, toward adverse opinions, 
even toward moral weakness or baseness, 
It is a poor return for the tolerance gained 
at such cost to the past four centuries. 
Again, the marvellous advance along material 
lines has resulted in a domination of ma- 
terial things, a material standard of value 
often extending even to the church itself, 
vitiating its power for good, making it for- 
get its true mission. ‘‘Church of the living 
God! knowest thou not the things that 
make for thy peace?’”? What can the Alli- 
ance do to counteract these tendencies of 
our time? It can teach the true meaning of 
“success.”” It can recognize money value, 
but point to a higher standard. It can in- 
sist that things material shall be subser- 
vient to spiritual ends. The very fact of 
working together for a common purpose and 
in the spirit of fellowship makes for spiritual 
things, but it might be increasingly so if 
between alliances there were a more constant 
exchange, not of appeals for bazaar assist- 
ance, but of letters concerning their study 
classes, their hopes, their sources of inspira- 
tion, their experiences. In its study classes 
the Alliance can do much to deepen and 
strengthen those convictions of life and des- 
tiny which are our inheritance and the in- 
Spiration of our pulpit and of our own and 
of the world’s best literature. Lastly, the 
Alliance can help us to feel the Divine Pres- 
ence, to hear the voice of God amid the 
noise and distractions of our time 
“God’s messengers ride fast. 
We do not hear one half they say, 
There is such noise on the highway, 

Where we must wait while they ride past.” 
We have learned to feel that sacredness may 
belong to any place, but have too often lost 
the sense of sacredness itself or the con- 
sciousness of an immediate relation to the 
eternal. Let the Alliance help to rouse this 
deeper consciousness; let it place its em- 
phasis upon the realities of life; let its mem- 
bers more fully realize the happiness that 
comes from working together for these higher 
ends. Rev. E. C. Smith led the discussion 
urging the duty of the pulpit to hold to its 
high mission,—that of keeping before men’s 
eyes lofty ideals. ‘The Alliance has a share 
in this responsibility aside from its practical 
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work which is so valued an aid to many 
churches. It now affords almost the only 
opportunity in the church for conference on 
principles and matters of belief. Miss Fran- 
ces LeBaron, chairman of the Post-office 
Mission, made an earnest appeal in behalf 
of that far-reaching work, urging the need of 
more loyalty on the part of Unitarian phil- 
anthropists and of more enthusiasm in spread- 
ing the Unitarian gospel, a firmer grasp of 
the opportunity, offered by the unsettled 
and restless thought of the time to preach 
the positive beliefs of our faith. That the 
work had recently received a fresh impetus, 
and that, through the Post-office Mission, 
the Alliance could make itself strongly felt 
as a spiritual force were the encouraging 
words in closing. Marian M. Lewis, Secre- 


tary. 


Bad grocer 
confesses his 
badness by sell- 
ing bad lamp- 
chimneys. 

MAcBETH. 


You need to know how to manage your 
lamps to have comfort with them at small cost. 
Better read my Index; I send it free. 
MacsetH, Pittsburgh. 


IT IS A FACT 


That ease and comfort are desired 
by all travellers. The SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC assures this by their 
part water route to the Pacific 
Coast. Elegant new passenger 
steamers every Wednesday, New 
York to New Orleans; delightful 
sea trip of four and a half days; 
thence via SUNSET LIMITED or 
Pacific Coast Express to all points 
in Louisiana, Texas, New and Old 
Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, and 
California. For full information, 
free illustrated pamphlets, maps, 
time-tables, railroad and _ steamer 
berths, address any agent of the 


Southern Pacific 


or L. H. Nutting, General Eastern 
Passenger Agent, 349 Broadway or 
1 Broadway, New York City; E. O. 
McCormick, P. T. M., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; T. J] Anderson, G. P. A., 
Houston, Texas E. E. Currier, N. E. 
Agent, 170 Washington St., Boston. 
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Churches. 


CHARLESTON, S.C.—Rev. Clifton M. Gray: 
The Helping Hand Society wishes to extend 
hearty thanks for numerous as well as beau- 
tiful donations to their fair December 9 and 
10. It is impossible to write to each branch 
separately. The fair was a great success, 
and the effort was financially rewarded be- 
yond anticipations. 


Dicuton, Mass.—Rev. A. Judson Rich, 
the minister, has entered upon the sixth 
year of his pastorate, with the church in a 
condition of prosperity, peace, and harmony 
never before enjoyed as at the present time. 
The society has had its years of need, but 
has never called upon or received aid from 
the Unitarian Association. And it never 
passes the contribution box save for the 
American Unitarian Association and Sunday 
School Society. The observance of Mr. 
Rich’s seventieth birthday was held re- 
cently in a quiet way at his home. The 
Sunday preceding, a special sermon was 
preached on “Contentment,” before the 
largest audience which he has had at the 
stated service during his ministry in this 
place; and a sermon followed the next Sun- 
day on “The Message of the Years,” to 
a good congregation. The future of the 
church has a bright look, and means more 
and more to be the promoter of every good 
thing, in the interests of peace, good citizen- 
ship, love, and good will. 


WELLESLEY Hitis, Mass.—The Unita 
rian Society, Rev. John Snyder: The Welles- 
ley College Committee of the Wellesley Hills 
Branch Alliance has been working this au- 
tumn in the interests of students at Welles- 
ley College who may be a part of the broad 
fellowship of Unitarians. The committee 
now consists of Miss Mary Bartlett Smith, 
chairman, Mrs. James H. Goddard and Miss 
Alice Smith of the Alliance, and Miss Ruth 
Walcott and Miss Bessie C. Grover of the 
college Senior class. In October a pre- 
liminary meeting was held in Wellesley at 
which nine students were present with the 
committee and Mr. Snyder. Plans were dis- 
cussed and an attempt was made to find out 
the needs of the young women from their 
own point of view. On Friday, November 
18, a most successful tea was given by Mrs. 
Goddard, at which twenty-five students were 
present to meet Rey. F. C. S. Wicks and Mrs. 
Wicks of Brighton and the ladies of the Al- 
liance, A vesper service will be held for 
the students and friends on Sunday after- 
noon at four o’clock, December 11, in the 
church in Wellesley Hills, at which Rev. 
J. C. Jaynes of West Newton will preach. 
The students are now circulating a -petition 
to be presented to the Student Government 
Board of the College, asking for permission to 
ride to Wellesley Hills on Sunday for church 
services. ‘There are more than eighty liberal 
students at the college, but the distance of 
nearly two miles between college and church 
makes it a difficult matter to securea regular 
attendance, especially during the winter 
months. It is hoped that all of these stu- 
dents will sign the petition, and the com- 
mittee would be glad if any of the readers 
of the Register would help. 
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CHRISTMAS COMFORT. 


Volumes have been written about the folly and waste 
It is not merely 
a question of throwing away money, but the more useless 
the gift the less evidence does it offer of thoughtfulness 


in purchasing useless Christmas gifts. 


on the part of the giver. 


Why not give something that shall be as use- 
ful as it is decorative, that shall endure for a 
quarter of a century, and be a reminder of the 
Why not give a piece of 
luxurious furniture, like this upholstered, broad- 


donor for years to come ? 


backed Rocker? 
This is no ordinary Chair. 


you sit in it. 


48 OANAL ST., 


It is a custom-made 
pattern, and it gives you a sense of ‘‘ sumptuous ease” as 
The seat is crowned and very comfortable ; 


, the arms are high and 
with broad rests; the back is broad and re-enforced by deep shoulder supports. 


Price $7. 
PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES AND FURNITURE, 


BOSTON. 


Books by the late 


FRANCES POWER coBBE|“Messiah Pulpit” 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN. A Course of 
Lectures. Cloth, $1. 


DARWINISM IN MORALS, AND OTHER 
ESSAYS. Cloth, $2. 


THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT OF THE AGE, 
AND OTHER PLEAS AND DISCUS- 
SIONS. Cloth, $:. 


THE PEAK IN DARIEN, WITH SOME 
OTHER INQUIRIES TOUCHING CON- 
CERNS OF THE SOUL AND BODY. 
Cloth, $x. 

RELIGIOUS DUTY. Cloth, $:. 


A FAITHLESS WORLD. Cloth, $r. 


For sale by all booksellers. or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
272 Congress St., - - - - Boston 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE 81.00 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, om receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street - - - - Boston 


1904-1905 
Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit’”’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘Messiah Pulpit’ 
through the season, 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur. 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 

NOW READY: 
1. Home Again. 
2. What shall I do for Myself this Year ? 
3. What shall I do for Others this Year ? 
4. War and Peace. 
5. Political Ideals; with Illustrations from the 
Late Senator Hoar. 
6. The Fading Leaf. 
7. Our Poor Relations, the Animals, 


Series on “‘ Life’s Dark Problems.” 
8. I, The Answer of Job. 
10. II, Some Theological Answers. 
ur. Ill, The Divine Government. 
12. IV. Pain. 


9. Sowing and Reaping. 
13. The Pilgrims. 
Day. 


(By Robert Collyer.) 
A Sermon for Forefather’s 


Send for a specimen copy, 
Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo. H. Ellis Co , Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress Si., Boston 
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Pleasantries. 
“Are you the trained nurse? v4 asked the 
youthful heir of the family. ‘‘Yes, I am 


the trained nurse,”’ replied the new-comer. 
“Well, let us see you do some of your tricks, 
won't you ?’’—Independent. 


‘Yes, sir,’’ said the irate man, ‘I got even 
with that clergyman. I slurred him. Why, 
I hired one hundred people to attend his 
church and go to sleep before he had preached 
five minutes.’’—Boston Post. 


“As Shakespeare says,’’ remarked Cassidy, 
who was fond of airing his ‘“booklarnin’”’ 
occasionally, ‘“what’s in a name?’ ‘‘Well,” 
replied Casey, ‘‘call me wan that Oi don’t 


loike, an’ Oi’ll show ye.’’— Philadelphia Press. 


“You don’t belong to one of the oldest 
families, do you?’’ said the supercilious 
woman. ‘No,’ answered Mrs. Cumrox: 
‘but after we get the girls married we ex- 
pect to have several of the oldest families 
belonging to us.’’—Washington Star. 


A recent new play was nearly ruined by 
an apt ejaculation from the gallery. ‘‘Oh, 
I wish 1 could act!” cried the hero at a 
critical juncture. “So do J, guy’nor,”’ said 
a voice from the gallery; and the laughter 
of the house kept the piece from proceeding 
for nearly a minute. 


The throat specialist exhibited his laryn- 
goscope to a nervous patient and remarked, 
“You would be surprised to know how far 
down we can see with this instrument.” 
And then, as he was about to place the 
laryngoscope in her throat, she apologized 
for having a hole in her stocking. —New York 
Press. 


Joseph Chamberlain tells this joke on 
fucisell: says the New York Times. He was 
the guest of honor at a dinner in Liverpool. 
The mayor had invited a distinguished com- 
pany to hear Mr. Chamberlain speak. For 
two hours they chatted over their food, and 
at last coffee was served. The mayor leaned 
over and touched his guest’s elbow. ‘‘Your 
excellency,”’ he asked, ‘‘shall we let the 
crowd enjoy itself a little longer, or had we 
better have your speech now?”’ 


setts. 


L’ENVOI OF THE AUTHORS. 


When Earth’s last book has been printed and 
the types are twisted and pied, 

When the Smallest Maynard has perished 
and the Littlest Brown has died, 

We shall rest, and, faith, we shall need it, for 
The Century, at best, 

Till the Houghtons cease from Mifflin and 
the Scribners are at rest. 

And those that were good shall be Harpers; 
they shall sit with the Putnam chaps, 

And write on Doubleday Pages, or an L. C 
Page, perhaps; 

They shall have real Britons to draw from— 
Macmillan and Kegan Paul; 

They shall wait an age for their statements, 
and never get tired at all! 

And only McClure shall praise us, and only 
McClurg shall bless; 

And no one shall write for an Agent, and 
none for a Private Press. 

But each for the joy of the writing, and each 
in his separate star 

Shall write the book as he sees it, for the 
Dodd of Meads as they are! 

—Carolyn Wells, in Bookman. 


i DaREES 


ARPETS 


BIGELOW 
KENNARD 
RE) 6SCO, 


51 WASHINGTON-SF 
CORNER-WEST-ST 


SSETS 
fPapinigy 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 


Milk Street. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 


WEST TROY, 
The True 


CHIMES, PEALS and 


Sest Quality ONLY. 
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Educational. 


The 


MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 


Massachusetts 


Half way between Boston and New York on 
an attractive estate overlooking the picturesque 
Connecticut valley. 

The residence is a generous, homelike mansion, 
and theclass-rooms are in a separate modern 
hygienic school-house. 

, The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
| preparatic’ 1, or a general education. 

The cling is more equable than on the coast, 
and the \bsence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

Address Box 1711. 


Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDufiie, A.B. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL £28 


GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal, 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


Springfield 


CHATELAINE 
WATCHES 
in Gold, Enamel, 


Diamond? Pearl 
Pave 8 delicately 


Carved Gases 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 

F. C. SOUTH WORTH. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A School for Boys. Location high and dry. Labo- 
ratories. Shop for Mechanic Arts. A new gymnasium 


$35,784,010.50 
32,569,406.71 


$3,214,603.79 


PO EEE meee ere cere ones ee 


wane ewer eer anes eee sees cese 


Apply to Home Office Agency, Room s, No, 87 ne 


AL FOSTER, Vice-President. 
BULL, S 


oRen D. 
S. Pot ecretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


with swimming pool. aoe teachers. Earnest boys, 
Fits for aes Scientific S ehoe and Business. Be 
trated pamphlet sent free. R. WHITE, 


Principal, Wellesley nine ae 


The _ small, 
called the 


OTOPHONE 


which does not enter the ear, but is held against it 
like a telephone, conveys distinctly the natural 
voice-tones, andtan’ all cases! of aig eatin 
of the larger 
price list, and 


inconspicuous hearing instrument 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
- PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON. 


proves much more effective than-a 
instruments, In writing for il lhustiated 
terms on which the Otophone is sent for 10 days’ 
free trial, please address Department E 


OPTICIAN. 


Maker of Instruments for Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat, 


104 East 23d Street, New York 
Also 125 West 42d Sireet and 650 Madison Avenue 
Branches at Minneapolis, St. Paul and Paris. 


wuRRUCGS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, and Packed 
Moth-proof at the 
ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place tein ose,, 


MENEELY & fete) Earsp, | 


WATERVLIET, N. ¥. 


* Meneely Standard ” BELLS 


The OLD MENEELY Firm 


ATMANU= JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co. 
FACTURERS CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, “ae 
PRICES. 658 Ses'ensiea, St BOSTON. 


